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rortland  OonvMitloii 

From  the  letters  already  received  by  the 
Secretary  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  at  the  Portland 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  quite  difficult  to  form  an  intelligent  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  think¬ 
ing  of  attending  the  conferences,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  letters  which  have  been  received  from 
those  who  are  planning  to  be  present  in  June, 
1917,  it  seems  clear  that  a  very  representative 
gathering  will  take  place. 

At  this  time  no  definite  announcement  can 
be  made  relative  to  a  special  party,  although 
it  seems  probable,  that  those  who  come  from 
Western  points  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Eastern  states.  A  suggested 
itinerary  is  to  go  to  Portland  via  Washing¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Boston,  returning  via  Batavia  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  visiting  the  institutions  in  these 
various  states  are  requested  to  send  word  at 
once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  so  that  a 
schedule  can  be  printed  which  will  be  eco¬ 
nomic  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  and  time. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  week  of  June  18th 
is  too  early  for  representatives  from  some  of 
the  eastern  institutions  to  attend  the  Portland 
Convention,  and  as  we  go  to  press,  negotia¬ 
tions  are  under  way  to  see  if  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  accommodations  at  the  hotel  for 
the  week  beginning  June  24th,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  convention  will  begin  upon  this 
date. 

The  Conference  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
commences  in  Hartford  the  29th  so  that  some 
of  those  who  are  going  to  Portland  would  still 
be  able  to  attend  both  meetings  even  if  the 
later  date  is  chosen. 


Valf  om  Type 

The  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  concerning  the  present 
status  of  the  Uniform  Type  problem  show 
a  widespread  interest  in  the  progress  of  our 
negotiations  with  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  question  settled  upon  some  practical, 
workable  basis.  Owing  to  the  tremendous 
strain  laid  upon  them  by  the  European  war, 
our  British  friends  have  been  unable  to  give 
the  type  question  the  attention  they  would 
otherwise  accord  it,  and  we  have  consequently 
received  no  report  upon  our  suggested  im¬ 
provements  in  their  present  system.  We  are, 
however,  in  daily  expectation  of  word  from 
them  of  a  definite  nature  relative  to  our  pro¬ 
posals;  and,  as  soon  as  we  receive  such  word, 
our  Commission  will  be  in  position  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  A  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Uniform  Type  to  the  Portland 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected,  and  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  Commission  will  spare  no 
effort  which  promises  a  speedy  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  letterhead  being  used  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Uniform  Type  is  effective  as  well 
as  illuminating.  As  some  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Commission  we  are  re¬ 
printing  the  statement  which  appears  upon 
the  letterhead,  as  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
our  subscribers.  The  reader’s  attention  is 
first  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  represents 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  Public  Schools  having  Classes 
for  the  Blind*  and  Home  Teaching  Societies, 
Embossing  Presses,  and  Libraries  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  ;  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Supt.  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  School  for  the  Blind;  (leorge 
S.  Wilson.  Supt.  Indiana  School  for  the 
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Blind ;  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  head  teacher, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind ;  M.  C.  Migel  of 
New  York, City;  Thos.  S.  McAloney  (ex-' 
Officio  Member  as  President  A.  A.  I.  B.), 
Supt.  Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind;  Chas. 
W.  Holmes  (ex-Officio  Member  as  President 
A,  A.  W.  B.)  Supt.  of  the  shops, 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind ; 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Supt.  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind;  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Manager  and  Editor  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Qasses 
for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo, 
Ashtabula  and  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Alfred  Pirtle, 
Trustee  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind ;  Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  in  charge 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City  Public  Library,  and  Member  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind ;  Miss  Anna  V. 
Ward,  Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 

Znatitntlons  For  tho  Blind  In  Amorlca 

The  Directory  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  was  re¬ 
printed  from  the  American  Encyclopedia  of 
Opthalmology  has  been  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  to  all  those 
who  have  asked  for  copies.  It  is  most  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  the  book  is  proving  of  service 
to  those  in  the  profession.  Among  the  corti- 
mendations  which  have  come  to  hand  we  quote 
the  following  from  Director  Edward  E.  Allen 
of  the  Perkins  Institution: 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your 
cyclopedic  book  on  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  America.  So  far  as  I  have  read  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  misstatements,  which 
in  so  statistical  a  work  is  really  remarkable.” 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  Directory  were  printed,  and  it  is  already 
evident  that  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  long 
before  a  revision  can  be  attempted.  No  insti¬ 
tution  or  association  for  the  blind  which  is 
asked  frequently  for  information  about  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  neighboring  states 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  Directory.  The 
information  contained  in  this  compilation  has 
been  brought  together  by  the  co-operation  of 
almost  every  worker  for  the  blind  on  the 
American  continent.  All  those  who  are  think¬ 


ing  of  purchasing  a  copy,  should  do  so  at 
once  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  disappointed. 
Price,  $1.30  post  paid. 

■nrvay  Oonixnittea  of  FonaBylvanla’s 
AoUvltf for  tho  Blind 

Governor  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  hat 
recently  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
make  a  survey  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Superintendent  McAloney,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  School  for  the  Blind,  is  Chairman; 
Superintendent  Burritt,  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Overbrook)  School  for  the  Blind,  is  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  other  members  are  Messrs. 
Delfino,  Field  Officer  of  the  Overbrook 
School;  Frederick  D.  Mills,  Superintendent 
of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and 
Dean  Connelley,  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Industries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Pennsylvania  has  almost  as  many  agencies 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  as  any 
State  in  the  Union,  many  of  them  subsidized 
by  the  State.  At  every  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  there  are  requests  for  additional  assist¬ 
ance  for  these  various  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Very  naturally  the  busy  legisla¬ 
tor  who  is  generally  prompted  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  for  the  blind,  is  puzzled  to 
know  which  agency  should  have  the  largest 
amount  of  assistance.  Even  those  who  are 
working  all  the  time  with  the  blind  would 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the  question 
equitably;  hence  the  value  of  such  a  survey 
as  has  been  proposed. 

s)t 

Provontloii  of  Ttllnflno— 

For  a  long  time  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Ohio  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  serious 
problem  which  trachoma  is  going  to  present 
to  all  health  authorities  in  the  no  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  That  trachoma  is  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  various  localities  has  not  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  any  one  who  has  considered  the 
matter  at  all  in  recent  years.  The  wonderful 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  because  of  the  complete  reprint  from 
the  Kentucky  Board  of  Health  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October  1915  issue  of  the  Out¬ 
look  FOR  THE  Blind.  The  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Health  is  planning  a  very  definite  piece  of 
work  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
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trachomatis  cases.  At  this  writing  we  cannot 
give  the  particulars  of  the  complete  plan,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Dr.  John  Mc- 
>fallen,  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  physician  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who, 
with  Miss  Linda  Neville  was  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  inauguration  of  the  trachoma 
campaign  in  his  State,  both  appeared  before 
the  Columbus  Academy  of  Medicine  to  tell 
that  body  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
Kentucky  and  also  to  advise  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Health  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  campaign  which  is  being  arranged 
to  eradicate  trachoma  in  Ohio. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  has 
followed  the  Ohio  plan  of  inviting  represen¬ 
tative  ophthalomologists  and  physicians  from 
various  counties  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
board  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  work, 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Missouri 
Commission.  As  in  Ohio,  from  this  body  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  physicians  a  small  number  have  been 
selected  to  serve  as  an  executive  committee. 
One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  recommended 
by  this  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of 
the  Missouri  Commission  was  to  co-operate 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  such  an 
extent  that  that  Board  is  planning  to  do  every¬ 
thing  within  its  power  to  limit  the  spread  of 
trachoma. 


Bojral  Honual  CoUaff*  for  tbo  BUad 

A  generous  offer  has  been  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  The  offer,  which  has 
been  accepted,  is  a  grant  of  £12,500,  provided 
that  a  sum  of  £25,000  is  raised  from  other 
sources  before  December  31st,  1918,  in  order 
that  the  College  may  be  permanently  endowed. 
A  sum  of  £5,000  is  immediately  required  to 
meet  the  balance  due  on  the  new  pianoforte 
tuning  building  and  a  banker’s  loan,  and  on 
that  account  the  Trustees  have  most  consid¬ 
erately  offered  to  pay  £5,000  as  soon  as  a  like 
sum  is  raised  from  other  sources.  This  offer 
is  to  hold  good  until  February  28th  next. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  we  are 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  the  condition,  under 
which  the  immediate  payment  of  £5,000  was 


promised,  has  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  President  of  the  College,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  given  £2,000, 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  given  £5,000  to  the  funds  of  the  College. 
In  forwarding  a  cheque  for  the  £5,000,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  wrote:  “During  the 
last  three  years  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  public 
sympathy  and  help  to  a  gratifying  extent,  and 
we  feel  that  the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
public  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  expended 
in  helping  forward  any  object  of  general  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  blind  community.  We  are  very  con¬ 
scious  of  the  extremely  valuable  work  which 
the  Royal  Normal  College  has  accomplished 
in  the  past,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
enabling  it  to  increase  its  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness.” — (From  The  Blind,  January,  1917.) 

dt 

Zm  IMmorT  of  WllUam  B.  Walt. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind: 

The  death  of  William  Bell  Wait  on  October 
25,  1916,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  closed  a 
noble  career  of  service. 

Endowed  with  a  peculiar  inventive  genius, 
combined  with  rare  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
long  period  of  service  resulted  in  many  sig¬ 
nificant  benefits  to  the  blind,  to  whose  welfare 
he  had  devoted  his  life. 

Mr.  Wait  was  connected  with  this  Institute 
almost  continuously  since  1859,  serving  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Literary  Department  for  two 
years,  and  after  a  short  absence  as  its  Prin¬ 
cipal,  from  October  1,  1863  to  March  1,  1905, 
a  period  of  more  than  forty-one  years. 

During  this  long  term  he  devoted  every 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  not 
only  placed  himself  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
Instructors,  but  established  this  Institute  as 
one  of  the  best  known  schools  in  the  country. 

Since  he  retired  from  active  work  he  has 
occupied  the  honorable  place  of  Emeritus 
Principal,  but  never  for  a  moment  gave  up 
his  interest  in  the  school  and  the  work  of  the 
blind  generally. 

His  versatility  was  remarkable  and  his 
courage  never  flagged.  Added  to  this  his 
nature  was  so  genial  and  his  manner  so  en¬ 
gaging  that  he  endeared  himself  to  all  those 
closely  associated  with  him. 
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Blind  TB.  81ffli««d  WrBBtlBra 

The  illustraion  from  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  showing  two  boys 
wrestling  is  deserving  of  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  not  because  it  typifies  wrestling  in 
a  School  for  the  Blind  for  this  form  of 
athletics  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  blind 
for  many  years,  but  because  the  boys  at  the 
Pittsburgh  school  have  been  encouraged  to  en¬ 
ter  in  competition  with  seeing  boys. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  function, 
whether  dancing,  swimming  or  wrestling,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  enable  blind  boys  and  girls  to 
take  part  side  by  side  with  seeing  people  in 
any  activity  is  to  be  heartily  endorsed  and  en¬ 
couraged.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
internal  problems  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
also  realize  what  a  helpful  thing  it  is  to  find 
any  sport  which  can  be  taken  part  in  by  those 
having  greatly  impaired  vision.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some 
sight  would  get  along  with  very  little  assist¬ 
ance,  but  those  who  are  entirely  blind  are  not 
only  usually  the  most  deserving  but  in  the 
greatest  need  of  stimulation  for  better  bodily 
development. 

at 

Th*  Bbbcob 

This  number  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Braille 
Review,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1917,  will  see 
the  publication  of  our  new  magazine,  The 
Beacon.  We  are  hoping  great  things  of  the 
change,  and  although  we  have  no  intention  of 
issuing  a  magazine  that  will  compete  with 
those  other  monthly  periodicals  displayed  so 
lavishly  on  bookstalls,  we  are  going  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  provide  something  that  will  serve 
a  very  definite  object,  namely,  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  sighted  for  those 
who  are  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight.  We 
suggest  to  all  past  readers  of  The  Braille  Re¬ 


view  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  it  will  also,  we 
hope,  be  their  pleasure  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  The  Beacon  a  success. — (From  The 
Braille  Review,  Dec.,  1916.) 

North  CaroUiM  OIvbb  $150,000 

For  the  past  six  years  Superintendent  Ray 
of  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  has  been  striving  to  secure  sufficient 
money  from  the  Legislature  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Institu¬ 
tion  upon  the  cottage  plan.  As  we  go  to 
press  Mr.  Ray  has  sent  us  word  that  among 
several  measures  just  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  the  School  has  received  as 
a  beginning  toward  the  reconstruction  of  the 
plant  the  sum  of  $150,000.  Everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  rejoices  with 
Mr.  Ray  in  this  practical  encouragement  which 
he  has  received  in  the  modernizing  of  his 
school. 

at  • 

JUST  BEING  HAPPY 

Just  being  happy 
Is  a  fine  thing  to  do; 

Looking  on  the  bright  side 
Rather  than  the  blue; 

Sad  or  sunny  musing 
Is  largely  in  the  choosing, 

And  just  being  happy 

Is  a  brave  work  and  true. 

Just  being  happy 
Helps  other  souls  along; 

Their  burdens  may  be  heavy 
And  they  not  strong; 

And  your  own  sky  will  lighten 
If  other  skies  you  brighten 

By  just  being  happy 
With  a  heart  full  of  song. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  HIGHLY  COMPLEX  PROBLEM 

By  Olin  H.  Bukritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.* 


That  the  education'  of  blind  children  is  a 
highly  complex  problem  we  educators  of  the 
blind  have  long  been  well  aware.  But  have 
we  not  been  thinking  about  it  only  in  the  most 
general  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  specific  terms? 
No  thoughtful  man  or  woman  can  work  long 
with  the  problem  of  educating  the  children  who 
come  to  our  residential  and  day  schools  with¬ 
out  some  realization  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  But  what  are  we  doing  about  it? 
If  is  largely  because  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
in  our  school  we  have  a  duty  to  our  children 
unperformed  that  I  have  chosen  as  my  subject, 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind — a  Highly  Com¬ 
plex  Problem.” 

With  the  two-fold  view  of  so  classifying 
the  pupils  of  our  school  as  to  provide  the 
instruction  that  each  group  needs  and  of 
having  the  facts  to  substantiate  my  state¬ 
ments  in  this  paper,  I  have  had  our  corps 
of  teachers  at  work  for  some  time  upon  a 
classification  of  all  our  pupils  based  primarily 
upon  mentality.  Our  records  have  furnished 
the  additional  data.  Accordingly,  as  I  write 
I  have  before  me  the  name,  age,  sex,  degree 
of  sight,  age  at  which  sight  was  lost,  and  the 
number  of  years  in  school  of  each  of  the  215 
children  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1915- 
16. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  profession,  that  we  have  in  our 
children  the  usual  differences  in  mentality 
that  are  found  among  an  equal  number  of 
children  who  see,  but  that  those  differences 
are  both  accentuated  and  their  number  in¬ 
creased  by  the  diseases  that  in  so  many  of 
our  children  have  caused  their  blindness. 
.\fter  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ability 
of  each  individual  pupil,  at  several  meetings  of 
our  teachers,  each  teacher  of  that  pupil  being 
present,  our  teachers  have  placed  68  of  174 
pupils  enrolled  in  our  main  school  during  the 
year  1915-16  in  the  list  of  those  possessed  of 
the  highest  mentaility.  This  means  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  teachers 
in  all  departments,  literary,  manual,  music, 
and  physical,  four  out  of  every  ten  pupils  of 

•President’s  address  at  the  1916  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 


our  main  school  last  year  were  pupils  of  good 
mentality. 

Judged  by  the  same  standards  and  by  the 
same  teachers,  45  others  —  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  main  school  —  were  placed 
in  a  group  which  I  designated  as  “Pupils  of 
lesser  mentality,  probably  capable  of  gradu¬ 
ating.”  In  this  group  there  are  some  good 
but  slow,  plodding  boys  and  girls  who  will 
probably  require  one  or  two  years  longer  to 
meet  our  requirements  for  graduation  than 
the  first  group,  but  who  are,  nevertheless, 
worth-while  pupils. 

The  next  largest  group  contains  the  names 
of  27  pupils,  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
who  have  varying  degrees  of  ability  but  whose 
training  presents  special  problems  for  solution. 
Eighteen,  or  exactly  two-thirds  of  these,  have 
a  little  sight  and  many  of  them  should  be 
given  special  training  along  lines  that  can  be 
opened  to  them.  A  typical  case  is  a  lad,  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  having  slightly  less  than 
three-fortieths  normal  vision,  who  was  able 
in  eleven  years  to  advance  to  our  seventh 
grade,  master  all  our  manual  subjects  except 
tuning,  and  enter  the  employ  of  a  local  firm 
manufacturing  saws  where  he  is  earning  $1.00 
per  day  greasing  saws. 

fourth  group,  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  last,  contains  the  names  of  24  pupils, 
whose  ability  is  indicated  with  sufficient  accu¬ 
racy  thus:  “Pupils  of  low  mentality  needing 
special  instruction.” 

The  fifth  group  contains  the  names  of  ten- 
“pupils  of  such  inferior  ability  that  they 
should  be  discharged.”  Indeed,  seven  of  these 
have  already  been  discharged  after  having 
been  under  instruction  and  observation  for 
periods  varying  between  one  and  two  years; 
the  remaining  three  have  been  granted  art 
additional  year  each. 

At  our  kindergarten  building  we  have  three 
groups  of  children  designated  respectively  as 
kindergarten,  connecting-class,  and  first  grade, 
whose  ages  vary  between  six  and  eleven  years. 
A  normal  child  entering  the  kindergarten  will 
complete  the  work  at  this  building  in  three 
years.  As  all  these  children  are  young  and 
have  been  so  short  a  time  under  observation 
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and  as  the  early  training  of  many  of  them 
has  been  seriously  neglected,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  mentality. 
Nevertheless,  the  sympathetic  observations  of 
the  experienced  staff  are  usually  quite  accu¬ 
rate.  Of  the  41  children  enrolled  the  past 
school  year,  the  teachers  have  placed  almost 
exactly  one-half  in  the  first  two  groups, 
thereby  indicating  their  belief  that  this  num¬ 
ber  will  probably  be  capable  of  completing 
the  eleven  years’  work  required  for  gradu¬ 
ating.  Eight,  about  one-fifth  the  number,  are 
placed  in  our  group  of  “pupils  of  low  men¬ 
tality  needing  special  instruction,”  while 
twelve,  approximately  three  out  of  ten,  are 
“possessed  of  such  inferior  ability  that  they 
should  be  discharged.”  Six  of  these  have 
already  been  discharged  and  the  remaining 
six  will  be  within  the  next  year. 

Summarizing  these  observations  of  the  men¬ 
tality  of  our  student  body  of  the  past  year, 
which  is  probably  fairly  representative  of  con¬ 
ditions  each  year,  about  two-fifths  of  our 
pupils  are  mentally  alert  and  capable,  some 
of  them  above  the  average  of  their  age  among 
seeing  children ;  one-fifth  are  less  capable  but 
most  of  them  well  worth  the  time  and  money 
expended  upon  them ;  one-sixth  have  low  men¬ 
tality  and  require  special,  almost  individual  in¬ 
struction,  and  in  most  instances,  for  a  limited 
time  only;  one-eighth  form  a  unique  group 
three-fourths  of  whom  having  some  vision  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  losing  sight  between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  require  special  instruc¬ 
tion  adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs ;  and  one- 
tenth  have  too  little  mentality  to  warrant  their 
continuance  in  school  beyond  the  period  neces¬ 
sary  for  observation  and  determination  of  their 
mentality — a  period  which  with  us  varies  from 
one  month  to  two  or  three  years,  sometimes 
longer. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  our 
schools  the  backward  and  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  are  receiving  an  undue  amount  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  entire  staff  and  that 
our  brightest  pupils  suffer  thereby;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  not  providing  the  kind 
of  instruction  that  these  mentally  sluggish  and 
backward  pupils  ought  to  have. 

Two  things  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect.  Many  of  these  brighter  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
our  first  group  containing  approximately  two- 
fifths  of  the  school,  can  advance  more  rapidly 
by  working  more  by  themselves  with  an  occa¬ 


sional  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The  dis¬ 
trict  school  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attend  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  several 
terms  had  some  faults,  but  it  developed  boys 
and  girls  who  were  independent  and  self-re¬ 
liant.  I  remember  with  no  small  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  how,  as  one  of  the 
older  pupils,  I  occupied  a  seat  in  the  back  row 
and  worked  by  myself  by  the  hour  while  the 
teacher  was  giving  her  attention  to  the  younger 
children.  Thus  I  solved  many  an  example  in 
arithmetic  and  many  a  problem  in  algebra. 
How  well  I  remember  my  march  of  triumph 
through  Robinson’s  Practical  Arithmetic! 
.\nd  if  I  occasionally  met  defeat  and  asked 
for  help  from  the  teacher,  the  help  was  usually 
promptly  given,  I  was  lifted  out  of  the  ditch 
into  which  I  had  fallen  and  on  I  went  to 
fresh  triumphs.  I  learned  arithmetic,  I  learned 
algebra  by  those  methods  but  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  far  more  important  than  either ;  I  learned 
to  depend  upon  myself  and  not  lean  upon  an¬ 
other.  Why  not  give  our  brighter  boys  and 
girls  similar  opportunities  to  learn  to  work  in 
large  measure  independent  of  the  teacher? 
Why  not  let  them  realize  more  of  the  joy  of 
mastery  unassisted?  One  of  my  first  pupils 
in  a  school  for  the  blind,  a  totally  blind  lad, 
did  his  Cicero,  Virgil,  plane  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  in  just  this  way.  There  may 
be  no  logical  connection  between  this  fact 
and  the  subsequent  facts  that  he  tuned  his 
way  through  college,  took  the  four-year 
course  in  three  years,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  and  is  now  a  successful  tuner 
who  has  since  his  graduation  earned  and 
saved  enough  to  take  a  trip  abroad  and  in¬ 
vest  several  thousand  dollars.  At  any  rate, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  neglect  of  his  teachers. 

In  this  group  of  our  brightest  pupils,  too, 
are  those  who  should  secure  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  outside  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
Some  should  attend  a  nearby  high  school  or 
a  private  school  and  a  selected  few  go  from 
these  to  college  or  university.  From  this 
group  an  occasional  pupil,  selected  because  of 
good  ability  to  teach,  should  go  to  a  normal 
school;  another  to  a  school  of  social  service; 
one  having  some  sight  and  ability  for  work 
of  such  a  nature  should  enter  the  school  of 
design  and  industrial  art — we  should  summon 
to  our  aid  all  the  educational  and  social  op¬ 
portunities  our  communities  afford  for  the 
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better  equipment  of  our  more  capable  pupils. 
In  a  word  let  us  seek  somewhat  earlier  in 
their  careers  as  students  extra-mural  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  selected  group  of  our  more 
capable  pupils,  particularly  those  who  have 
lost  sight  subsequent  to  five  years  of  age. 
If  we  utilize  to  the  full  the  opportunities 
along  these  two  lines  our  teachers  will  have 
more  time  and  strength  for  those  who  con¬ 
stitute  our  other  groups  who  have  less  ability 
and  less  initiative  and  have  greater  need  of 
help  and  direction. 

But  what  of  those  of  mediocre  ability  who 
constitute  the  larger  number  and  by  far  the 
most  diffiuclt  problems  in  our  schools?  I  fear 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do  the  impossible  with 
many  of  this  group.  They  can  profit  by  a 
minimum  only  of  the  usual  school  subjects. 
Each  pupil  should  be  considered  as  a  special 
problem,  his  capabilities  should  be  carefully 
considered,  he  should  be  as  thoroughly  trained 
as  possible  in  the  thing  that  he  can  do  best, 
and  he  should  be  placed  in  the  position  and 
at  the  work  he  can  do  as  early  as  practicable. 
Without  doubt,  as  a  class,  we  keep  these 
pupils  in  school  too  long  without  instruction 
adapted  to  their  needs,  with  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sults — loss  of  interest,  formation  of  slovenly 
habits,  and  a  very  poor  preparation  for  the 
kind  of  employment  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable,  and  for  which  the  school  should  give 
them  a  better,  because  a  more  fit,  preparation. 

Our  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
varying  ages  at  which  our  pupils  lose  their 
sight.  The  number  of  those  who  become 
blind  under  one  year  is  surprisingly  large. 
Of  the  215  pupils  enrolled  in  our  school  last 
year,  135,  five-eighths  of  the  entire  school 
body,  lost  sight  at  birth,  in  infancy  or  under 
one  year  of  age,  while  27  others  became  blind 
between  one  and  five  years  of  age.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has 
said  that  a  child  losing  sight  under  five  years 
of  age  retained  no  memory  of  form  or  color. 
As  I  watch  our  children  at  play  I  sometimes 
imagine  I  see  greater  freedom  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  movement  in  a  child  who  has  seen 
until  four  or  five  years  of  age  than  those 
who  have  never  seen.  However,  I  see  little 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
statement.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  this  group  have  sufficient 
vision  to  aid  them  in  continuing  to  form  vis¬ 
ual  images  of  many  objects,  three-fourths  of 


the  children  under  instruction  in  our  school 
during  the  school  year  just  closed,  having  lost 
their  sight  under  five  years  of  age,  have  few 
or  no  visual  images  upon  which  instruction 
can  be  based.  With  the  exception  already 
indicated,  the  teacher's  first  problem  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  pupils  of  this  group  is  to  build  up  a 
body  of  images  upon  which  they  can  be 
taught  successfully.  For  the  most  part,  these 
children  have  no  concepts  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  things  except  those  that  they  have  been 
able  to  compass  within  the  reach  of  their 
arms.  When  the  teacher  forgets  this  he  is 
sometimes  suddenly  and  rudely  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  it  by  some  chance  remark 
of  a  pupil.  “A  battleship  seems  to  me  most 
like  a  five-story  flat,”  wrote  one  of  our  pupils 
after  a  visit  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  battleships 
lying  at  anchor  at  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 
“Are  the  roofs  of  houses  like  that?”  asked  a 
girl  in  the  sloyd  class  upon  being  shown  a 
bird-house  with  gable  roof,  shingled  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  “I  supposed  they  w'ere  all 
flat.”  These  illustrations  need  not  be  mul¬ 
tiplied.  You  can  each  supply  many  from  your 
own  experience.  But  to  the  teacher  awake 
to  his  opportunity  they  point  the  way.  Does 
the  teacher  always  “take  the  cue”? 

But  if  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  under 
instruction  had  no  visual  images  upon  which 
instruction  could  be  based,  46,  i.  e.,  approx¬ 
imately  one-fifth  of  the  number  enrolled,  had 
a  good  body  of  such  images.  Obviously  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  these  images  varied 
considerably  as  blindness  was  acquired  at 
ages  ranging  between  five  and  fifteen.  But 
our  instruction  took  little  or  no  account  of 
these  differences  to  say  nothing  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  bridge  the  vast  chasm  between  these 
and  those  who  have  never  seen.  As  the  fisher¬ 
man  casts  fish  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  va¬ 
riety  into  the  same  basket,  so  into  the  same 
class-room  we  thrust  all  these  children  with 
such  diverse  mental  equipment.  The  ninth 
grade  of  our  boys’  school  well  illustrates  my 
point.  In  this  grade  we  attempted  to  teach 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  substantially 
the  same  methods,  eight  boys,  four  of  whom 
saw  until  they  were  respectively  nine,  ten, 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  four  of 
whom  have  been  blind  from  early  infancy. 
And  as  though  these  differences  were  not 
sufficient  the  problem  was  further  complicated 
by  the  possession  by  two  of  these  eight  lads 
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of  sufficient  vision  to  enable  them  constantly 
to  acquire  and  add  to  their  mental  equipment 
almost  every  sort  of  visual  image.  But  like  \ 
the  Scotch  minister  who  was  floored  by  the 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  passage  of 
Scripture  he  had  chosen  for  his  text :  “Breth¬ 
ren,  we  note  the  difficulty  and  pass  on.”  Such 
a  condition  is  grossly  unfair  alike  to  the  to¬ 
tally  blind  and  the  partially  blind;  to  those 
blind  from  birth  and  those  who  became  blind 
during  their  boyhood  days.  To  make  the  in¬ 
struction  most  effective  these  eight  boys 
should  be  separated  into  three  groups. 

Into  one  group  should  be  placed  the  three 
boys  who  have  been  blind  from  infancy;  into 
a  second  group  the  two  who  have  some  sight, 
two  border-line  cases;  and  into  a  third  group 
the  three  who,  though  now  totally  blind,  saw 
until  they  were  nine,  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age  respectively.  But  if  the  exigencies  of 
program  making  and  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
per  capita  cost  down  demand  it,  these  last 
two  groups  might  be  taught  as  one  group  by 
supplying  some  visual  instruction  for  the  two 
lads  who  see.  Lest  someone  may  think  that 
we  admit  pupils  with  considerable  sight,  as 
I  know  is  the  case  in  some  schools,  may  I 
say  that  all  cases  of  partial  sight  are  now 
passed  upon  prior  to  admission  by  our  oculist 
who  makes  weekly  visits  during  the  school 
year  and  considers  with  extreme  care  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  these  partially 
sighted  children. 

I  have  already  anticipated  my  next  point 
which  is  that  the  possession  by  some  of  the 
pupils  of  even  a  modicum  of  vision  intro¬ 
duces  an  additional  difficulty  into  our  prob¬ 
lem  already  sufficiently  complex.  With  the 
help  of  our  oculist  we  have  been  studying 
this  problem  for  two  or  three  years  hoping 
to  find  some  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
shall  be  done  with  our  pupils  who  see  too 
much  to  be  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  yet 
not  enough  to  keep  pace  in  the  public  school 
with  the  pupil  whose  vision  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  impaired?”  The  ideal  plan  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  them  the  necessary  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  to  keep  them  in  the  school 
for  children  with  sight.  The  cases  I  have  in 
mind  see  sufficiently  to  get  about  alone  quite 
comfortably.  By  no  means  should  all  their 
instruction  be  according  to  visual  methods. 
Wherever  these  methods  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  child,  they  should  be 


used;  but  let  them  be  supplemented  wherever 
necessary  and  possible  by  the  methods  that 
obtain  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  My  point 
is,  these  children  will  never  live  as  blind  men 
and  women;  they  will  live  as  those  who  see 
and  they  should  be  so  educated.  We  have 
tried  for  years  to  make  them  use  their  fingers 
in  lieu  of  their  eyes.  In  our  determination 
to  circumvent  nature  we  have  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  devices  from  aprons  to  cover  their 
hands  to  huge  pasteboard  collars  about  their 
necks  which  give  a  classroom  equipped  with 
this  last  device  an  appearance  quite  like  a 
monastery.  I  admit  that  by  insistence  and 
persistence  we  have  made  some  of  these 
pupils  good  finger  readers.  But  what  do  they 
do  when  the  teacher’s  back  is  turned  and 
sometimes  when  it  is  not  turned?  Read  the 
dotted  type  with  their  eyes.  And  what  do 
some  of  them  do  out  of  school  hours?  Read 
story-books  and  fiction,  in  which  they  are 
keenly  interested,  with  their  eyes — not  with 
their  fingers.  And  what  do  most  of  them  do 
after  they  leave  school?  Work  with  those 
who  see  as  those  who  see  and  only  in  rare 
instances  if  at  all,  do  they  continue  finger 
reading. 

This  problem  is  a  comparatively  simple  one 
in  populous  centers.  Some  of  you  have  al¬ 
ready  made  good  progress  toward  its  solu¬ 
tion  in  your  community.  But  have  any  of  us 
tried  the  plan  I  am  urging,  viz.,  trying  to 
keep  the  pupil  in  the  grade  of  the  public 
school  to  which  by  age,  size  and  mentality 
he  belongs,  by  giving  him  the  needed  supple¬ 
mental  assistance  by  a  special  teacher  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose?  But  what  about 
the  pupil  with  partial  sight  who  comes  from 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  community?  I  see 
no  other  way  than  that  we  must  provide  him 
with  the  necessary  eye-instruction  in  our  spe¬ 
cial  schools.  Our  oculist  emphasized  the 
thought  recently  that  in  his  judgment  this 
eye-instruction  in  our  school  should  supple¬ 
ment,  not  supplant,  the  instruction  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  dot  type.  We  all 
have  these  border-line  cases ;  some  of  us 
more  of  them  than  others;  some  are  more 
rigid  as  to  their  requirements  as  to  defect 
of  vision  than  others.  The  problem  is  uni¬ 
versal  though  the  numbers  vary. 

An  additional  complication  is  introduced 
into  our  problem  by  the  lapse  of  time  that 
occurs  in  many  cases  between  the  loss  of 
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sight  and  getting  into  school.  This  causes 
an  abnormal  variation  in  the  ages  of  pupils 
in  the  same  school  grade.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  putting  forth  continued 
effort  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  each  pupil 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  his  loss 
of  sight.  Here  associations,  commissions,  and 
wide-awake  field  officers  can  be  of  material 
assistance,  as  experience  shows. 

The  presence  in  our  schools,  in  spite  of 
our  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  backward  and  even  the  feeble-minded 
blind  presents  an  additional  problem.  In 
theory,  none  of  us  admits  the  feeble-minded; 
in  practice,  we  all  have  them.  I  do  not  say 
we  keep  them  for  very  long,  but  I  have  yet 
to  visit  one  of  our  schools  that  has  no  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  group.  I  have  already 
considered  this  point  with  considerable  full¬ 
ness.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  suggest  if 
possible  some  solution  of  this  difficult  and  per¬ 
plexing  problem.  We  have  all  thought  much 
about  these  boys  and  girls.  Because  of  their 
double  handicap,  their  cases  make  a  special 
appeal  to  our  sympathies.  For  the  feeble¬ 
minded  there  is  but  one  place — ^they  need  and 
deserve  the  custodial  care  provided  at  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  feeble-minded. 

But  as  educators  of  the  blind  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  rather  with  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  feeble-mindedness  than  with  the 
disposition  of  these  cases  when  the  fact  of 
feeble-mindedness  is  definitely  established; 
for  I  assume  that,  sooner  or  later — usually 
later,  I  fear — we  all  discharge  them  from  our 
schools.  I  have  all  but  reached  the  conclusion 
that  for  our  school  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  small,  separate 
building  which  may  be  euphemistically  spoken 
of  as  an  observation  cottage.  Here  I  would 
provide  accommodations  for  the  training 
under  expert  direction  of  about  one-twelfth 
of  my  school  population.  As  we  have  ac¬ 
commodations  for  192  children,  this  would 
mean  a  cottage  for  16  children.  Had  I 
such  a  cottage,  I  would  transfer  to  it  forth¬ 
with  at  least  14  children  from  our  kinder¬ 
garten  cottage.  Here  I  would  place,  upon 
reception,  extremely  backward  children  about 
whose  mentality  I  had  serious  doubts ;  for 
these  children  ought  never  to  associate  with 
our  normal  or  more  nearly  normal  children. 
Those  who  are  improvable  would  be  im¬ 
proved  and  if  they  showed  sufficient  ability. 


they  would  eventually  be  placed  with  the  other 
children.  Some  of  them  would  be  transferred 
within  a  month ;  some  within  six  months ; 
some  within  a  year,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  might  require  two  or  even  three  years 
of  training  before  we  were  convinced  that 
they  could  work  and  play  with  the  children 
at  the  kindergarten  without  detriment  to 
themselves  or  the  more  nearly  normal  chil¬ 
dren.  Those  who  were  unimprovable  would 
be  discharged  to  be  transferred,  some  day  let 
us  hope,  directly  to  a  training  school  for  the 
feeble-minded;  until  this  can  be  brought 
about,  they  must  be  sent  back  home.  We 
have  had  this  year  two  lads  come  to  our 
kindergarten  who  are  typical  representatives 
of  these  two  kinds  of  cases,  both  blind  from 
in.ancy. 

H.,  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  evidently 
feeble-minded  that  I  hesitated  to  permit  him 
to  remain  for  even  a  month’s  trial.  Although 
his  parents  had  been  trying  for  two  years 
to  secure  his  admission,  when  they  visited  our 
kindergarten  at  meal  time  and  saw  how  well 
our  little  people  could  eat  and  how  much  they 
could  do  for  themselves,  his  mother  thought 
she  had  better  take  him  home  until  she  taught 
him  to  do  more  for  himself — an  excellent 
idea,  by  the  by,  to  impart  information  to 
parents  in  an  effective  manner  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  As  he  had  been  so  long  coming 
and  as  we  had  a  vacant  bed,  I  advised  the 
parents  to  leave  him  until  we  could  see  what, 
if  anything,  we  could  do  for  him.  But  he 
was  a  total  misfit;  his  influence  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  was  bad,  he  required  an  undue  amount 
of  the  time  of  housemothers  and  teachers, 
and  after  one  month’s  stay  he  was  discharged. 

At  almost  the  same  time  came  E.,  nine 
years  of  age,  a  milder  type  than  H.,  but 
clearly  of  defective  mentality.  E.  was  more 
easily  cared  for,  his  influence  upon  the  other 
children  was  less  objectionable,  but  he  was 
manifestly  at  a  dis  advantage  among  the 
children  and  ought  not  to  remain.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  was  discharged  after  three  months’ 
trial.  E.  was  improvable;  H.  was  not.  Had 
we  had  our  observation  cottage,  H.  would 
have  been  discharged  at  the  end  of  one  month 
or  possibly  two ;  E.  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  at  least  a  full  year’s  training 
and  observation.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
showed  considerable  improvement,  he  would 
have  remained  for  another  year.  It  is  possible 
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that  he  might  then  have  been  transferred  with 
advantage  to  the  kindergarten;  but  if  not  he 
would  be  discharged,  but  considerably  im¬ 
proved.  Under  existing  conditions  we  did 
nothing  for  him. 

I  have  already  transcended  the  time  limits 
of  a  presidential  address.  I  have  considered 
what  seemed  to  me  some  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  the  complexity  of  our 
problem.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make. 

First:  There  are  among  our  children  the 
usual  differences  in  mentality  that  are  found 
among  an  equal  number  of  children  who  see. 

Second:  These  differences  are  accerttu- 


ated  by  the  diseases  that  in  many  cases  have 
caused  blindness. 

Third :  The  problem  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  varying  ages  at  which  sight  is 
lost. 

Fourth:  The  possession  by  some  of  even 
a  modicum  of  vision  introduces  an  addi¬ 
tional  complication. 

Fifth :  Lapse  of  time  between  loss  of 
sight  and  entrance  into  school  causes  ab¬ 
normal  variation  in  ages  of  pupils  in  the 
same  grade. 

Sixth:  The  presence  of  the  exceedingly 
backward  and  the  feeble-minded  blind  pre¬ 
sents  an  additional  problem. 


A  NEW  DAY  IS  DAWNING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


In  this  issue  we  are  printing  a  paper  which 
was  presented  at  the  1916  Halifax  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  by  Superintendent  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  also  a  question¬ 
naire  which  was  recently  sent  out  from  the 
University  of  Texas  by  Caswell  A.  Ellis, 
Professor  of  Economics,  and  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled,  “A  Forward  Step  for  the  Blind,” 
issued  by  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
These  and  other  facts  which  will  be  referred 
to  later  are  indications  that  educators  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  are  sincerely 
anxious  to  make  as  practical  as  possible  the 
training  which  is  being  given  to  the  youthful 
blind  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  is  about  to  take  place,  but  rather  that  a 
real  step  is  being  taken  in  the  evolution  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reprints  our 
readers’  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
reconstructing  school  plants,  to  build  upon  the 
“cottage”  rather  than  the  “congregate”  plan. 
The  new  buildings  recently  erected  for  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Maryland  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  both  built  upon  the  cottage  plan. 
The  same  arguments  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  cottages  for  institutions  for  the  blind  as 
for  institutions  charged  with  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  see.  Nevertheless,  after  everything 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  greater  opportunities 


for  an  approximation  to  family  life  and  more 
rational  home  environment,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  arguments  in  favor  of  the  cottage  plan 
for  blind  children  is  that  it  makes  possible 
a  far  larger  amount  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  children  in  the  care  of  their  own 
building.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  is  being  recognized  among  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  today  it  is  that  the  young 
people  in  our  schools  are  not  being  allowed 
to  do  enough  for  themselves. 

While  referring  to  new  school  buildings  it 
should  be  noted  that,  at  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Allen  has  arranged  for  a  complete 
cottage  unit  which  a  few  young  women  can 
use  exclusively  for  domestic  science  purposes. 
This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  other  schools  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  that  very 
marked  efforts  are  being  made  to  give  the 
girls  more  and  more  practical  training  in 
domestic  science. 

Before  closing  this  reference  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Allen  arranged  to  have  the  boys  as  well  as 
the  girls  take  as  large  a  part  as  possible 
in  the  care  of  their  cottages.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  in  Dr.  Howe’s  time  the  girls  were 
encouraged  to  do  this  in  their  cottages,  but 
until  the  Perkins  Institution  moved  to  its  new 
quarters  this  plan  was  not  feasible  for  the 
boys. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  noted 
an  ever  increasing  interest  in  the  enrichment 
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of  manual  training  by  means  of  outdoor 
occupations.  Much  more  systematic  attention 
is  being  paid  to  gardening  and  poultry-rais¬ 
ing  in  several  of  our  schools,  and  while  no 
one  claims  that  rnany  blind  men  can  be  made 
into  farmers,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  some 
of  the  boys  with  partial  vision,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  every  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world,  would  make  infinitely  better  and 
happier  farmer’s  assistants  than  tuners. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  that 
superintendents  are  thinking  more  about  the 
future  of  their  graduates  is  shown  by  the 
carefully  prepared  address  presented  by  Super¬ 
intendent  O.  H.  Burritt  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  the  Halifax  Convention  in  1916.  We 
print  this  paper  in  this  issue  and  it  should 
be  studied  by  every  educator  of  the  blind. 
We  call  special  attention  to  the  percentages 
of  those  who,  by  Mr.  Burritt’s  study,  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  what  might  be  termed  very 
“high  grade”  mentality.  Put  in  another  way, 
Mr.  Burritt’s  figures  show  conclusively  that 
the  blind  are  not  better  equipped  mentally  or 
physically  than  those  who  see  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  right  to  expect  more  of  them 
than  of  a  similarly  equipped  group  of  seeing 
children. 

Last  Fall  a  small  group  of  Superintendents 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  came  together  in  an  informal  confer¬ 
ence,  the  purpose  of  their  meeting  being  to 
talk  over  the  possibility  of  modifying  some¬ 
what,  their  present  curricula  in  such  a  way 
that  the  schools  may  be  more  effective  in 
helping  a  larger  proportion  of  the  students. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Caswell  A.  Ellis, 
Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  conference  with  Superintendent 
Bramlette  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
recommended  that  a  questionnaire  be  sent  out 
to  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  that 
the  answers  to  the  questions  be  used  by  one 
of  the  students  at  the  University  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  thesis  relative  to  the  best  method 
of  rebuilding  the  Texas  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  which  there  is  an  available  appro¬ 
priation  of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  Dollars.  Upon  another  page  will  be 
found  a  reprint  of  this  questionnaire,  and  no 
one  familiar  with  the  work  can  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  significance  of  some  of  the 
questions. 


“A  Forward  Step  for  the  Blind”  is  the 
first  publication  issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  since  they  have  taken  charge  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio.  Whether 
they  succeed  in  raising  the  money  which  is 
asked  for  in  the  pamphlet  is  of  secondary 
importance  compared  to  the  point  of  view 
which  is  expressed  in  its  pages.  Since  Mr. 
Campbell  began  working  for  the  blind  in 
America  in  1903,  he  has  constantly  urged  that 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
should  place  more  emphasis  upon  fitting  the 
pupils  for  the  actual  conditions  they  have  to 
face  after  graduation.  That  Mr.  Campbell  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  encouraging 
tEose  who  have  the  capacity  for  benefiting  by 
advanced  education  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  first  official  acts  after  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the 
school  in  Ohio,  was  to  arrange  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  six  pupils  of  the  school  to  enter 
one  of  the  best  high  schools  for  seeing  stu¬ 
dents  in  Columbus.  This  arrangement  was 
made  in  order  that  these  students, ,  if  they 
wish  later  to  enter  a  university  or  a  con¬ 
servatory  of  music,  will  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  and  mingling  with  those 
who  see. 

From  these  various  indications  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  modification 
in  the  present  curricula  of  our  various  schools 
for  the  blind  is  being  made.  c.  F.  f.  c. 

A  SIGNIFICANT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Editos’s  NoTt — Professor  A.  Caswell  Ellis  of 
the  Deirartment  of  Economics  of  the  Unirersity  of 
Texas  in  co-operation  with  Superintendent  Bram¬ 
lette,  arranged  to  allow  one  of  the  students  at  the 
University  to  use  as  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the 
reorganization  of  the  work  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and  to  secure  material  for  this  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questionaire  was  sent  out  to  afl  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  in  America. 

1.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  training  of  the  blind  leads  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  the  development  in  the  pupils  of 
the  attitude  that  the  world  owes  them  a  liv¬ 
ing?  If  so,  to  what  practices  do  you  attrib¬ 
ute  this  result? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  something  similar  to 
the  “George  Junior  Republic”  plan  of  having 
the  students  do  some  form  of  work  for  their 
livelihood  in  the  school  can  be  applied  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind?  If  so,  how  and  to 
what  extent? 
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3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  home  for  the  adult  blind?  If 
so,  why?  If  not,  why  not? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  estab¬ 
lishing  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  an 
employment  bureau  for  the  blind  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  advisable? 

5.  Have  you  any  form  of  student  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  your  school?  If  so,  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  system,  stating  the  reasons  for  its 
success  or  failure? 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
reorganize  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools 
in  such  a  way  as  to  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  education  for  social  efficiency? 


7.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  reorgan- 
^  ize  your  school  anew,  how  would  you  manage 

the  cottage  system  so  as  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  a  higher  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  a  more  correct  attitude  toward  society 
as  a  whole? 

8.  What  subjects,  if  any,  now  usually 
taught  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  should  be 
ommitted,  and  what  courses  should  be  added? 

9.  What  reforms  do  you  regard  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  at  present?  What  as  de¬ 
sirable  ? 

10.  Is  your  school  fully  affiliated  with  the 
State  University,  or  with  any  other  college 
of  high  standing  in  the  State? 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

LIST  OF  TOPICS  SUGGESTED  AT  VARIOUS  TIMES  FOR  THOSE 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  PROFESSION,  1903-1916. 


Editor's  Note  —  The  faculties  of  most  Schools  for 
the  Blind  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  various 
topics  coftcerning  the  training  and  welfare  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  Frequently  this 
magazine  has  been  asked  to  furnish  subjects  for 
su^  discussions  and  as  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  for  a  long  time  given  much 
thought  to  this  matter,  we  have  asked  Superintendent 
Burritt  to  let  us  have  a  copy  of  the  topics  which  have 
been  used  and  suggested  for  consideration  in  his  school 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  service  for  many 
years  to  come  in  other  institutions. 

EDUCATIOXAL  PROBLEMS 

GENERAL 

1.  How  can  we  broaden  our  pupils’  mental 
horizon  ? 

2.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  question  of 
general  culture? 

3.  What  is  an  all-round  education  of  the 
blind  and  how  can  we  get  it? 

4.  The  inspirational  method  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

5.  The  theory  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  carried  out  at  Overbrook. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.  To  what  extent  should  the  education  of 
our  pupils  be  vocational? 

2.  Typewriting  and  embossed  shorthand  as 
a  vocation  for  the  blind. 

3.  Should  typewriting  be  taught  with  the 
idea  that  the  pupil  can  obtain  a  living  through 
such  an  education? 

4.  Massage  and  osteopathy  as  occupations 
for  the  blind. 

.5.  Commercial  studies  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 


6.  What  do  you  think  of  a  house-to-house 
canvass  by  the  blind  as  salesmen? 

7.  The  effect  of  manual  training  on  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  blind. 

8.  Domestic  science  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

9.  The  need  and  the  scope  of  a  business 
education  for  our  pupils. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

1.  The  need  and  the  results  of  physical 
training  for  the  blind. 

2.  Athletic  sports  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  moral  value  of  physical  training. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

1.  What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as 
breadwinners  for  the  blind? 

2.  Origin  and  history  of  industries  for  the 
blind;  a  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  several  industries  commonly  taught  the 
blind. 

3.  What  is  being  done  industrially  by  the 
blind  and  in  what  ways? 

4.  Industrial  education. 

MUSIC 

1.  A  course  of  music  instruction  for  schools 
for  the  blind. 

2.  Does  music  as  a  subject  merit  the  at¬ 
tention  which  is  given  to  it  in  our  schools? 

3.  The  brass  band  as  a  factor  in  the  music 


course. 
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READING 

1.  Is  the  profit  accruing  from  independent 
reading  sufficient  to  compensate  the  pupil  for 
the  loss  of  listening  to  books  read  aloud? 

2.  Voluntary  reading — its  importance  to  the 
blind  and  its  use  and  abuse. 

3.  Means  and  methods  for  developing  the 
ues  of  the  school  library  by  its  pupils. 

4.  The  application  of  modern  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  to  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  in  this  subject. 

5.  What  might  best  be  put  into  Braille  in 
the  near  future? 

6.  Books  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

1.  The  relative  importance  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  and  tactile  senses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  children. 

2.  Value  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
in  our  schools. 

3.  Nurseries  for  blind  babies. 

4.  Flay  and  games  for  blind  children. 

5.  How  best  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
contents  of  the  blind  child’s  mind  before 
school  entrance? 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SEEING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  BLIND 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  our 
school  into  closer  relationship  with  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia?  If  so,  how  can  this 
be  done?  If  not,  why  not? 

2.  How  can  the  advantages  of  our  special 
schools  and  of  the  schools  for  the  sighted  be 
combined  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  our 
pupils? 

3.  The  practicability  of  attempts  to  educate 
children  with  sensory  defects  with  normal  chil¬ 
dren. 

•  PROBLEMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
AND  EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Should  schools  for  the  blind  maintain 
“employment  agencies”  for  their  graduates? 

2.  Relation  of  the  school  to  its  graduates 
and  ex-students. 

3.  Relation  of  the  school  to  auxiliary  or¬ 
ganizations  seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind. 

4.  Opportunities  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools  by  giving  direction  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  efforts  of  our  ex-pupils  and  of  newly 
blinded  adults. 

5.  Is  a  “loan  fund”  desirable?  If  so,  how 
may  it  be  established  and  how  should  it  be 
administered? 

6.  Value  of  a  vocational  guidance  commit¬ 
tee. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 

1.  The  differences,  psychologically,  in  those 
who  have  visual  imagery  and  those  who  have 
never  seen  and  how  these  differences  should 
determine  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  for  each  group. 

2.  The  psychological  effect  of  the  loss  of 
sight. 

3.  Does  the  loss  of  one  sense  really  sharp¬ 
en  all  the  remaining  senses? 

4.  Psychology  of  the  blind. 

5.  Concentration  of  mind — ways  and  means 
of  its  development  in  our  pupils. 

PROBLEM  OF  MENT.\L  DEFICIENCY 

1.  Intelligence  and  physical  tone  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  various  causes  of  blindness. 

2.  Heredity,  environment,  home  training, 
versus  blindness  itself,  in  the  causation  of  the 
low  mental  calibre  so  common  among  the 
blind. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  “defective”  blind 
and  its  best  solution,  with  special  reference 
to  those  of  school  age. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  border  line  pupil. 

5.  How  far  should  we  sacrifice  the  normal 
to  the  abnormal? 

6.  Should  a  teacher  spend  class  time  trying 
to  explain  work  to  an  abnormal  pupil? 

MORAL  AND  ETHICAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  may  civic  interest  be  developed? 

2.  The  application  of  ideals  in  professional 
and  business  life. 

3.  How  can  we  arouse  and  maintain  a  high 
sense  of  honor  among  our  pupils? 

4.  Rewards  and  punishments;  their  use  and 
abuse. 

5.  Interest  in  and  indifference  to  matters 
both  religious  and  moral  among  the  blind. 

6.  The  moral  value  of  physical  training. 

7.  The  mission  of  humor  in  the  education 
of  our  pupils. 

8.  The  problems  of  adolescence  and  how 
to  meet  them  in  our  schools. 

9.  Does  blindness  destroy,  diminish  or  over¬ 
shadow  personality? 

10.  What  can  we  do  to  overcome  the  per¬ 
nicious  effect  of  getting  much  for  nothing? 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMICAL  PROBLEMS 

1.  Dress  and  decorum  of  the  blind — their 
influence  on  success. 

2.  Some  popular  fallacies  concerning  the 
blind. 

3.  Popular  prejudice  as  affecting  the  blind. 
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4.  What  are  we  doing  and  what  can  we 
do  to  prevent  the  intermarriage  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple? 

5.  The  marriage  of  the  blind  to  the  sight¬ 
ed — an  argument  for  and  against  such  mar¬ 
riages.  What  should  be  the  attitude  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  if  any,  of  schools  for  the  blind  toward 
such  unions. 

6.  Mannerisms  of  the  blind. 

7.  Prevention  of  blindness — results  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  work. 

8.  The  relative  importance  of  inheritance, 
environment  and  state  of  mind  towards  se¬ 
curing  efficiency  and  success  from  our  gradu¬ 
ates. 

9.  Is  it  worth  while  spending  $400  a  year 
for  12  years  on  a  blind  pupil  whose  personal 
appearance  or  personal  habits  would  probably 
preclude  his  securing  efficiency  and  success 
after  graduation? 

10.  What  knfowledge  should  the  teacher 
have  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupil? 

11.  The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  home 
conditions  of  our  pupils. 

12.  The  desirability  and  the  possibility  of 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  pupils  as  a  factor  in  their  future 
success. 

13.  May  the  social  life  of  our  school  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  advantage  of  our  pupils? 

14.  The  aims  of  our  social  activities;  the 
best  ways  in  which  to  achieve  them. 

15.  What  can  we  do  for  our  people  that 
they  may  feel  more  at  ease  in  social  inter¬ 
course  with  their  seeing  friends? 

16.  How  can  we  make  the  cottage  life 
home  life?  (Consider;  household  work,  dis¬ 
cipline,  social  life,  cottage  pride  and  spirit.) 

17.  How  can  we  arouse  a  desire  for  good 
manners  among  our  girls? 

18.  How  can  we  dignify  manual  labor? 

19.  What  is  the  effect  upon  our  work  of 
the  blind  beggars  in  our  streets?  What  has 
been  found  elsewhere  to  be  an  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Why  waste  time  in  studying  a  foreign 
language — especially  a  dead  language? 

2.  Should  the  blind  take  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ? 

3.  Higher  education  of  the  blind  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  direction  of  practical  effort. 

4.  The  relation  of  school  hygiene  to  pupil 
efficiency. 


5.  Place  and  value  of  compensatory  or  con¬ 
tributory  effort  from  pupils  at  free  residential 

V  schools. 

6.  How  can  we  cultivate  a  greater  love  of 
nature  in  our  pupils? 

7.  The  necessity  of  reserve  power. 

8.  “Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional 
Children”  by  David  Mitchell — suggested  by 
Mr.  Burritt  for  review. 

9.  Change  of  thought;  an  aid  to  one’s  vo¬ 
cation. 

10.  The  union  of  one’s  daily  work  with  his 
best  ability  and  enthusiasm. 

11.  Teaching  as  a  profession  for  the  blind. 

12.  To  what  extent  has  pencil  writing 
proved  practicable? 

13.  How  can  we  correct  the  following  de¬ 
fects:  poor  reading,  insufficient  knowledge  of 
contractions,  inaccuracy  in  mathematics? 

14.  What  are  the  elements  of  success  in 
the  case  of  the  blind? 

15.  What  callings  are  best  adapted  to 
blindness? 

16.  The  condition  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
compared. 

17.  The  viewpoint  of  the  blind. 

18.  The  history  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind. 

19.  The  interdependence  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  school. 

20.  The  value  of  scientific  study  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

21.  Type  slates  devised  for  the  blind. 

22.  Pensions  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
blind. 

23.  How  far  can  we  combine  the  resi¬ 
dential  and  the  day  school  to  the  advantage 
of  both  residential  and  non-residential  pupils? 

24.  The  condition  of  the  blind  in  China 
and  Japan. 

25.  Devices  for  enabling  the  blind  to  write. 
.  26.  Governmental  versus  private  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

27.  Voluntary  versus  prescribed  effort  in 
its  effect  upon  school  work. 

28.  The  school’s  duty  towards  the  public. 

29.  What  are  the  most  important  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  a  teacher  in  a  school  like  ours  ? 

30.  Are  the  blind  imitative  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  thrown  and  what  characteris¬ 
tics  do  they  most  easily  copy. 

31.  What  recent  activities  or  achievements 
or  influence  in  our  school  have  been  of  most 
service  towards  our  recent  advancement? 
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32.  Workshops  versus  Industrial  Homes 
for  the  blind  of  moderate  ability. 

33.  Library  work  in  and  out  of  school.  i 

34.  The  criminal  waste  of  time  and  energy 
involved  in  having  two  or  three  tactile  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  sightless.  How  will  the  future 
judge  us? 

35.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  beginners : 
(a)  to  read:  (b)  elements  of  arithmetic;  (c) 
geography;  (d)  language;  (e)  spelling. 

36.  The  problems  of  the  boarding  school 
for  the  blind  as  they  appear  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  with  experience  in  public  school  work. 

37.  Some  technical  books  which  every 
teacher  of  the  blind  should  read. 

38.  Louis  Braille  and  his  type  for  the  blind. 

39.  In  the  development  of  libraries  for  the 
blind,  shall  we  favor  local,  state  or  national 
centers  ? 


40.  Is  the  intent  of  “home  teaching”  edu¬ 
cational  or  charitable? 

41.  School  room  department  teacher. 

42.  The  relation  of  departments  for  the 
adult  and  the  juvenile  blind. 

43.  What  single  end  of  largest  value  is  to 
be  gained  in  schools  for  the  blind  by  pupils 
from  study  and  residence  in  such  schools;  or 
what  methods  and  conditions  secure  the  thing 
of  largest  value  to  the  blind,  and  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  what  is  the  thing  of  largest  value  to  the 
blind  realized  by  them  from  residence  and 
study  in  such  schools? 

44.  A  historical  sketch  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  greatest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
world — Royal  Normal  College  and  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind. 

45.  The  High  School  adapted  to  a  School 
for  the  Blind. 


WHO’S  WHO 


Mn.VWinifred  Hathaway 


Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  who  became  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  September,  1916, 
has  a  remarkable  background  for  the  work 


she  is  now  called  upon  to  supervise.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  of  New 
York,  after  which  she  took  her  A.  B.  degree 
at  Radcliffe  College,  specializing  in  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Social  Ethics.  Her  A.  M.  degree  she 
won  at  the  New  York  University  and  later 
she  took  special  training  in  research  work  at 
the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L  I.,  New  York.  With  such  a  foun¬ 
dation  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Mrs. 
Hathaway  was  able  to  fill  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  :  Organizer  and  Director  of  classes  and 
clubs  for  working  girls — Brearly  League,  In¬ 
dustrial  Evening  School,  N.  Y. ;  Instructor  in 
English,  Evening  High  School,  New  York; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History  and  then 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Hunter 
College,  New  York;  Research  Work  at  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  previous  to  enlisting  in  the  “P. 
O.  B.”  campaign.  Research  Work  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L  I.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  is  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  the  National  Committee  at  its  headquar¬ 
ters,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  she  will  also  be  available  for 
some  service  in  the  field.  She  will  also  serve 
as  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN’S 

By  Joan  Kennedy* 


It  was  a  day  of  grey  and  cold  when  I  found 
my  way  to  St  Dunstan’s,  the  Workshop  of 
Darkness  that  forms  a  training  home  for  the 
blind  brave.  A  November  haze  hung  over  the 
splendid  mansion  that  has  so  often  been  called 
the  Palace  of  Hope,  and  the  last  golden  leaves 
of  Autumn’s  splendour  were  fluttering  to  the 
ground.  Behind  me  stood  a  house  of  many 
historical  associations;  before  me  swept  green 
lawns  and  many  paths,  little  shrubberies  and 
railed  ways,  workshops  continually  growing  as 
more  and  more  men  were  admitted  for  training 
—  fifteen  acres  of  goodly  heritage  handed  over 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  that  the  boys  who  have 
given  nature’s  most  precious  gift  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  King  and  country  might  be  trained  in 
comfort  to  meet  their  darkened  futures. 

But  this  beautiful  home  in  the  center  of  the 
Big  Smoke  is  more  than  a  training  ground  for 
the  hands  and  brains  of  its  inmates.  It  is 
there  that  men  find  the  inner  light  which 
helps  the  sightless  one  to  bear  his  cross.  The 
men  of  St.  Dunstan’s  learn  patience,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  gain  peace. 

Many  thoughts  come  crowding  as  you  wan¬ 
der  through  the  Workshop  of  Darkness.  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  past  follows  your  footsteps  down 
to  where  a  silvery  gleam  indicates  the  arm  of 
the  Regent’s  Park  lake,  which  runs  into  the 
grounds.  Looking  back  you  see  the  terraces 
crowned  by  a  white  mansion ;  you  hear  tapping 
sticks  as  the  inmates  take  exercise  by  walking 
round  the  grounds,  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  is 
more  insistent  than  the  tragedy. 

Little  pictures  from  the  past  flicker  arross 
your  brain.  St.  Dunstan’s,  built  in  the  splen¬ 
did  days  of  the  Regency,  by  the  third  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  the  “Steyne”  of  “Vanity  Fair,’’ 
is  a  place  for  reviving  pictures.  Did  Becky 
Sharp  ever  trip  down  the  circular  steps  to 
where  the  old  mulberry  tree  stands  on  the 
lawn?  Did  her  white  fingers  ever  gather  the 
glowing  fruits  that  ripen  every  summer  on  its 
gnarled  boughs?  How  many  ladies  in  stiff 
brocades,  with  elaborate  tortoise  shell  combs 
in  their  tresses,  have  acted  their  charades  or 
danced  their  minuets  in  the  big  ballroom,  with 
its  tent-shaped  dome  which  marks  the  center 
of  the  building?  How  many  handsomely 
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cravatted  squires  have  drunk  wine  with  the 
wicked  old  Marquess  whose  home  this  once 
was? 

Drawing  nearer  to  the  mansion  again  we  see 
the  huge  clock  that  decorates  the  exterior.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  inanimate 
things  at  St.  Dunstan’s.  Gog  and  Magog,  the 
giants,  stand  ready  with  their  hammers  to 
sound  the  bells  that  tell  the  hour,  but  in  these 
days  of  war  their  energies  are  restrained  by 
strong  wires. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  clock  graced  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  and  when 
the  Marquess  was  a  good  boy  his  nurse  used 
to  take  him  to  see  the  giants  strike  the  hour. 
When  he  built  his  villa  he  brought  the  clock 
and  set  it  up  where  it  now  stands,  naming  his 
house  St.  Dunstan’s.  In  those  days  there  was 
another  important  ornament  in  the  building  — 
“The  Vision  of  St.  Helena,’’  by  Veronese, 
which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  picture  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  past 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  life  one  sees 
there  to-day.  In  the  grand  ballroom,  where 
once  royalty  looked  on  at  the  dance,  the  little 
boxes  still  whisper  of  past  splendours,  but  they 
are  as  nothing  to  the  splendour  of  the  present 
—  the  splendour  of  achievement.  You  go  to 
the  workshop  of  Darknesss  expecting  gloom 
and  depression.  You  come  away  impressed  by 
its  cheerfulness. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  this  home  and 
its  inmates,  but  much  might  still  be  written, 
and  the  subject  would  not  grow  threadbare. 
With  every  passing  month  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  grows  in  interest  as  it  grows  in  per¬ 
fection. 

A  man  has  a  choice  of  many  trades  when 
he  enters  this  hostel  for  blind  warriors,  and  it 
is  through  the  workshop  that  he  finds  himself. 
If  his  taste  inclines  to  the  handling  of  wood, 
he  enters  the  carpenter’s  shop,  and  he  soon 
becomes  adept  in  the  making  of  the  scores  of 
articles  that  are  needed  in  the  home,  from  a 
soap  drainer  to  a  pair  of  steps.  If  cobblery 
attracts,  there  are  blind  instructors  to  initiate 
him  into  the  business  of  boot-repairing.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  St.  Dunstan’s  pupils  are  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  themselves,  and  are  earning  a  steady 
income  of  over  a  pound  a  week.  Then  there 
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are  such  occupations  as  mat-making,  basket¬ 
making,  netting  bags  and  hammocks,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  poultry  farming,  and  simple  market  gar¬ 
dening.  Men  of  superior  mental  attainments 
can  take  up  massage,  and,  once  fully  trained, 
be  sure  of  excellent  posts  in  military  hospitals. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  teach 
some  men  to  be  divers,  while  yet  another  good 
opening  lies  in  telephone  operating,  which  is 
taught  at  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

But  all  work  and  no  play  would  not  be  good 
for  any  man,  so  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  the 
life  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Recreation  and  amusement  are  provided. 
There  are  long  walks  under  the  care  of  vol¬ 
untary  helpers;  there  is  rowing  on  the  lake 
and  swimming  in  the  St.  Marleybone  Baths. 
Men  play  pushball,  practice  physical  drill  and 
enjoy  the  concerts  and  entertainments  pro¬ 
vided.  Twice  each  week  dances  are  given,  and 
once  a  week  there  is  a  debate  on  some  interest¬ 
ing  topic.  Some  men  take  up  music  and  find 
joy  in  creating  sounds.  St.  Dunstan’s  is  full 
of  sounds — the  sound  of  laughter,  of  cheery 
whistling  and  happy  voices.  Therein  lies  the 
magic  of  the  place.  It  is  indeed  a  home.  There 
are  few  restrictions.  Men  smoke  and  talk, 


they  receive  their  friends,  they  may  go  out  at 
any  time.  And  there  are  weddings  from  the 
Palace  of  Hope,  when  blinded  bridegroom  and 
happy  bride  get  the  congratulations  of  the  en¬ 
tire  household. 

Contrast  the  St  Dunstan’s  of  to-day  with  the 
house  in  the  past.  Through  the  splendid  rooms 
wander  the  men  who  have  given  so  much 
through  war.  They  sit  down  to  their  meals 
in  the  hails  which  were  graced  by  royalty  in 
another  period.  Cheerful  women  of  the  V.  A. 
D.  minister  to  their  needs,  teach  them  to  be 
busy,  and  cheer  them  when  the  day  of  dark- 
nees  seems  long.  Surgeons,  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists  ungrudgingly  give  their  services.  Some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  in  politics, 
religion  and  the  arts  come  to  “do  their  bit”  by 
words  of  encouragement.  And  there  is  Sister 
Pat,  the  matron,  with  her  trained  nurses,  to 
see  that  the  home  spirit  and  general  welfare 
of  the  men  is  attended  to. 

The  revels  of  the  Regency  days  sink  into 
insignificance  before  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion  to-day.  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  stands  for  all  that  is  splendid  in  the 
world  of  achievement,  and  the  past  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  present. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  SHANGHAI,  CHINA 


Out  on  the  Edinburgh  Road  during  recent 
months  motorists  and  others  have  noticed  the 
erection  of  an  extremely  modest  group  of 
buildings,  purely  or  semi-native  in  design  and 
construction.  They  form  the  new  home  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  which 
till  recently  had  a  temporary  abode  in  the 
North  Szechuen  Road,  near  Rifle  Range,  and 
on  Saturday  last  were  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  a  large  number  of  foreign  and  native  visit¬ 
ors  interested  in  what  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  yet  taken  for  the  good  of  the 
million  or  more  sightless  Chinese.  Memories 
are  short  in  these  days,  and  a  slight  reminder 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  most  promising 
institution  came  into  being  will  not  be  amiss. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  Fryer,  father  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Fryer,  present  superintendent  of 
the  Institute,  determined  to  found  a  school  for 
the  training  of  blind  Chinese  boys.  Altogether 
Dr.  Fryer  has  given  something  like  Tls.  70,000 
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for  this  purpose,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
muniflcent  personal  donation  of  the  kind  we 
know  of.  The  site  first  selected  was  near 
Kiangwan,  but  that  has  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  new  position  on  the  Edinburgh 
Road.  A  strong  body  of  trustees  and  a  mixed 
Chinese  and  foreign  committee  have  accepted 
the  task  of  direction,  and  under  the  careful 
and  competent  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fryer,  both  of  whom  have  had  special  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  work,  the  results  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  training  were  shown  on  Saturday  to  a 
surprised  and  delighted  throng. 

Some  twenty  boys  took  part,  and  the  interest 
and  vigour  with  which  they  went  through  the 
athletic  programme  came  as  a  revelation  to  all 
whose  previous  acquaintance  with  native  blind 
had  been  only  such  as  may  be  made  in  the 
streets  of  the  Settlement  or  in  the  villages  out 
in  the  country.  The  boys  were  first  seen 
swarming  down  ladders  to  escape  from  a  myth¬ 
ical  fire.  They  then  gave  an  exhibition  of 
dumb-bell  exercises  to  music,  and  of  what 
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was  modestly  described  on  the  programme  as 
“Foot  Exercises,”  also  to  music,  the  said  exer¬ 
cises  being  of  so  lively  a  nature  and  so  emi¬ 
nently  enjoyable  that  in  time  they  might  serve 
as  a  basis  for  professional  dancing  or  the  ecs¬ 
tatic  lissomeness  of  the  Irish  jig.  From  this 
wonder  to  the  next  was  but  a  step,  and  then 
one  after  another  of  these  blind  boys  were 
seen  turning  somersaults,  sometimes  over 
benches,  as  though  to  the  manner  born.  Their 
“Hurdle  Race”  consisted  in  taking  jumps  over 
a  series  of  seats  placed  at  measured  distances, 
two  boys  competing  at  a  time,  and  every  move¬ 
ment  being  watched  with  breathless  interest 
by  the  assembly.  A  tug-of-war  between  teams 
representing  Kiangsu  and  Chekiang  provinces, 
two  50  yd.  sprints  and  a  frog  race  completed 
the  physical  display  on  which  we  have  dwelt 
with  some  detail  for  a  purpose.  Everybody 
who  has  ever  had  experience  with  the  untaught 
blind  knows  how  they  shrink  from  attempting 
new  things.  The  fear  is  natural,  but  must  be 
overcome  if  a  good  foundation  is  to  be  laid 
for  further  advance.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
necessity  of  physical  exercise  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  robust  health,  there  is  the  desirability 
of  gaining  victories  over  a  diffidence  due  to 
lack  of  sight.  The  first  triumph  of  this  kind 
is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  to  secure,  for  with 
every  success  confidence  grows,  and  in  the 
end  much  of  the  old  feeling  of  helplessness 
vanishes,  and  a  most  healthy  reaction  sets  in, 
which  is  plainly  visible  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  have  gone  sufficiently  far  in  their  course, 
and  is  noticeable  to  some  extent  after  even  a 
few  months’  training.  There  could  be  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  facial  evidence  seen  on  Saturday, 
even  though,  as  yet,  the  work  is  in  its  infancy. 
Of  the  clever  hand-work  shown  in  the  exhibit, 
the  basket  work  of  every  description,  the 
modelling,  mat-work,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  speak. 

But  of  the  mental  and  moral  training,  and 
of  the  great  outlook  which  lies  before  the  In¬ 
stitution,  a  few  more  words  are  desirable. 
The  indoor  programme  comprised  half-a-dozen 
musical  numbers,  simple  pieces  of  music  played 
on  an  American  organ  with  correctness  and 
taste,  one  flute  solo  with  organ  accompaniment, 
and  three  vocal  numbers  All  these  showed  a 
mastery  of  correct  intonation  not  always  to 
be  found  amongst  Chinese  performers,  to 
whom  the  half  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  are 
sometimes  a  difficulty.  But  in  days  of  small 


things  immensity  of  promise  often  outweighs 
the  value  of  present  performance.  It  is  so 
here.  “The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal; 
the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  The 
senior  student  of  the  Institution,  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  speech  delivered  in  good  clear  English, 
made  it  quite  plain  that  for  him  at  least  the 
hopeless  mental  outlook  of  the  ordinary  Chi¬ 
nese  blind  has  vanished  forever.  As  he  said, 
using  the  striking  phrase,  “the  eyes  of  the  fin¬ 
gers  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mind”;  and,  given 
sufficient  literature  turned  into  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem,  there  remains  no  reason  why  he  and  his 
unfortunate  fellow-students  should  not  grow 
in  mental  and  moral  strength  as  they  have 
grown  in  physical  power  from  the  practice  of 
a  well  designed  system  of  exercise.  Dr.  Wu 
Ting-Fang,  who  himself  had  found  benefit  in 
his  early  days  from  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Fryer,  then  in  Hongkong,  expressed  the  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  of  the  company  for  what 
they  had  seen,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as 
the  Institution  becomes  better  known  it  will 
receive  the  Support,  Chinese  and  foreign, 
which  it  deserves.  The  present  number  of 
pupils  might  be  multiplied  in  the  existing  quar¬ 
ters  without  addition  to  the  staff,  but  with  the 
further  advantage  that  a  wider  selection  for 
higher  training  would  at  once  be  secured.  For 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  uplifting 
of  the  Chinese  blind  must  plainly  be  achieved 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  There  are,  perhaps, 
a  dozen  schools  for  the  blind  in  China,  all  of 
them  at  present  under  foreign  control.  But  all 
told,  their  pupils  are  not  likely  to  number  even 
a  single  thousand  out  of  the  million  waiting 
for  help.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
first  aim  of  the  foreign  trainer  should  be  to 
prepare  well-educated  Chinese  assistants  of  the 
best  and  highest  type  he  can  find. 

The  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  school  have  made 
rapid  advancements  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  end  of  the  wedge  of  the  “Education 
of  the  Chinese  Blind”  has  become  intact  and 
in  the  near  future  will  make  itself  felt  in  the 
hard  heart  of  the  masses  which  we  are  trying 
to  soften  by  breaking  up  the  superstitions  and 
prejudices  of  many  years  growth. 

Excerpt  From  the  Report  of  the  School 
Our  Problem 

We  find  China  in  exactly  the  same  position 
Europe  and  America  were  seventy-five  years 
ago.  They  have  had  a  hard  fight  during  these 
many  years  and  have  but  recently  found  part 
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solutions  to  the  work  in  general.  We  only  have 
to  look  at  their  advancement  to  learn  what  we 
can  do  to  discover  our  latent  powers  and  to 
see  the  goal  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach. 
We  are  already  following  the  paith  they  have 
so  laboriously  blazed  during  so  many  years. 

If  China  were  to  be  on  a  par  with  England 
she  would  need  for  her  million  blind,  1,200 
schools  with  100,000  pupils,  2,240  workshops 
with  75,000  employes,  924  homes,  2,840  societies 
for  providing  pensions  and  work  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  320  libraries,  besides  numerous 
magazines  and  Home  Teaching  Societies,  many 
laws  passed  to  enforce  people  to  take  care  of 
their  eyes  and  those  of  others  under  their 
charge. 

This  then  is  China’s  problem  and  our  work. 
How  are  we  meeting  it?  At  present  we  have 
twelve  schools  with  scarcely  five  hundred 
pupils,  of  the  poorest  classes,  all  poorly  equip¬ 
ped  and  with  only  funds  enough  to  keep  them 
alive;  no  trained  teachers  and  with  little  or 
no  union;  three  workshops  and  homes  where 
a  few  blind  are  cared  for  and  earn  a  part  of 
their  support.  Let  us  all  face  the  problem 
and  press  ever  onward  until  we  reach  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  work. 

The  Ntew  Buildings 

The  new  buildings  are  a  great  improvement 
on  our  cramped  temporary  quarters  and  the 
health  and  general  appearance  of  the  boys  have 
more  than  paid  for  the  change.  The  large 
playground  and  fresh  air  are  making  strong 
bodies  capable  of  allowing  the  soul  and  mind 
to  expand  as  they  should.  They  are  nearer 
the  educational  center  and  are  easier  of  access 
as  our  increasing  number  of  visitors  show. 
There  is  still,  however,  room  for  greater  im¬ 
provement.  We  need  well  equipped  laundry, 
gymnasium  and  kindergarten  buildings  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  this  the  model 
school  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Founder.  We 
also  need  a  further  amount  for  equipment  for 
the  present  buildings;  at  present  we  have  only 
the  mere  necessaries  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  maps,  books,  working  tools  or  models  so 
necessary  in  a  school  of  this  kind.  Two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  spent  in  this  direction 
will  be  sufficient  to  purchase  what  is  most 


needed.  The  buildings  will  have  to  be  white¬ 
washed  and  the  floors  oiled  during  each  sum¬ 
mer  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  sanitary  repair. 

Our  purpose  is  not  only  to  benefit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  boys  in  the  school  but  to  fit  them  to  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  thousands  of  other 
blind  boys,  girls  and  adults  who  are  now 
spending  their  idle  and  ofttimes  licentious  lives 
in  physical  and  mental  darkness. 

The  Institution  is  to  be  the  Model  School 
for  the  Blind  in  China,  and  we  trust  that  the 
Government  and  Educational  Societies  will 
look  to  us  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
start  similar  work. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

In  China  at  least  sixty  per  cent  or  even 
more  of  the  blindness  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  proper  precautions  been  taken  in 
time.  This  seems  an  exaggerated  statement 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  People  in  Europe 
and  America  have  started  societies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  and  have  already  worked 
wonders.  I  have  joined  the  National  Society 
of  America,  so  receive  all  of  their  pamphlets 
and  reports.  Two  of  these  I  have  translated 
and  had  printed,  the  Commercial  Press  cour¬ 
teously  charging  for  the  paper  only.  Five 
thousand  copies  are  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  over  China  and  those  who  have  read  them 
speak  well  of  the  idea.  A  great  deal  of  good 
could  be  done  by  this  Institution  in  this  line; 
pamphlets  translated  and  distributed  and  lec¬ 
tures  prepared.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  are  getting  interested  and  wish  mate¬ 
rial  for  their  Lecture  Department.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  are  preparing  an  exhibit  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
People  in  Wuchang  and  Canton  are  also  trans¬ 
lating  pamphlets  and  a  union  in  this,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  A  few  dollars 
spent  in  translating  and  printing  pamphlets  and 
in  preparing  lantern  slides,  exhibits  and  lec¬ 
tures  will  go  a  great  way  in  enabling  China  to 
realize  the  possibility  of  prevention,  and  thus 
save  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  caused  by 
blindness. — (From  the  4th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shang¬ 
hai,  1915-1916.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 

MISS  KATE  M.  FOLEY,  CORRESPONDENT 
On  January  2nd  of  this  year,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  opened  a 
special  class  for  blind  children  in  the  W. 
Jefferson  Street  School  of  that  city.  This 
class  has  eight  pupils  enrolled,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Francis  Bland,  a 
teacher  from  the  school  department  especially 
trained  for  the  work.  This  special  class  was 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley, 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Library. 

DELAWARE 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Five  years  ago  in  the  fall  of  1911  the  Blind- 
Shop  was  organized  on  its  present  plan.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  two  workmen  in  resi¬ 
dence,  two  day  workers,  and  one  man  working 
at  his  home,  making  a  total  of  five  workers. 
The  apparatus  consisted  of  one  old-fashioned 
loom  and  the  work  included  carpet  weaving 
and  chair  caning.  There  have  been  as  many 
as  twelve  men  in  residence  at  the  shop  and 
six  to  eight  day  workers  with  three  to  four 
men  working  at  their  homes  making  a  max¬ 
imum  of  24  men.  The  apparatus  now  consists 
of  one  large  12  foot  whole  floor  rug  loom,  two 
small  looms,  three  broom  machines,  two  presses 
and  a  power  sizer. 

None  of  the  men  are  making  less  than  $3.50 
to  $4.00  per  week,  some  of  them  $10.00  to 
$12.00.  Besides  these  there  are  two  blind  men 
who  are  very  successful  but  not  working  in 
connection  with  the  shop. 

The  sales  of  the  shop  for  1916  were  more 
than  $8,000.00.  These  facts  show  that  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  Delaware  although 
of  not  great  extent  is  very  important;  that 
from  15  to  25  energetic  and  industrious  men 
without  any  other  opportunity  are  here  given 
a  chance  for  self-respecting  livelihood,  and 
if  the  significance  of  these  facts  is  appreciated 
by  the  public  it  is  believed  this  work  will  not 
be  allowed  to  languish  on  account  of  patron¬ 
age  or  facilities. 

In  order  to  push  the  work  for  the  blind  with 
vigor  during  1917  the  expense  must  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased.  An  active  and  energetic  field 


officer  should  be  employed  to  seek  out  the 
blind  throughout  the  state  and  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  them  to  new  efforts.  To  meet 
their  altered  condition  in  life,  the  facilities 
of  the  Blind-Shop  must  be  greatly  increased. 
These  facilities  are  now  inadequate  to  care  for 
the  present  contingent  of  blind  workers.  The 
workrooms  are  crowded  and  there  is  no  stor¬ 
age  room  for  supplies,  or  for  the  work  in 
process  of  ^manufacture.  With  such  facilities 
and  activities  the  work  of  the  Blind-Shop 
should  be  doubled  and  the  benefits  to  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  very  greatly  increased. 
(From  a  statement  of  their  work  sent  out  by 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Library  of  Congress — Reading  Room  for 
the  Blind 

HARRIET  L.  STONE,  CORRESPONDENT 

Miss  Leila  Holterhoff,  the  blind  coloratura 
soprano,  came  to  Washington,  at  Mrs.  Rider’s 
invitation,  and  gave  a  most  delightful  recital 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  on  the  evening 
of  January  16. 

Her  clear,  sweet,  well-trained  voice,  the 
pleasing  variety  of  her  selections,  together 
with  the  unusual  grace  and  charm  of  her 
personality,  which  at  once  wins  the  hearts 
of  her  listeners,  made  up  an  evening  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  song  which  we  shall  long  remember. 

Travelling  with  Miss  Holterhoff  is  Miss 
Katewell,  who  is  a  most  artistic  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  accompanist.  During  her  brief  stay  in 
the  city.  Miss  Holterhoff  spent  hours  in  the 
Library,  inspecting  with  interest  the  various 
divisions,  and  was  especially  attracted  by  the 
rare  old  music  manuscripts,  which  those  in 
charge  found  a  real  pleasure  in  explaining  to 
such  an  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  visitor. 

On  the  evening  of  February  13,  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Holt  gave  one  of  her  intensely  interesting 
talks  on  her  work  among  the  war-blind  in 
France,  to  the  blind  of  the  city  and  their 
friends,  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
incidents  related  were  full  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest,  and  brought  the  battle-blinded  heroes 
close  to  the  hearts  of  her  listeners.  She 
brought  with  her  a  number  of  articles  made 
by  blind  men  in  France,  some  of  which  were 
strikingly  beautiful.  Miss  Holt’s  talk  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  fine  selections  ren- 
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dered  by  the  string  quartette  of  the  Marine 
Band,  whose  programs  have  become  a  feature 
of  each  season’s  entertainments  at  the  Library. 

Edgar  C.  Abbott,  Ph.D.  of  Boston,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  series  of  Shakespearian  lectures,  recent¬ 
ly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  maintains  the  Home  for 
the  Blind,  at  3050  R.  St.  N.  W.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main, 
quite  a  number  of  blind  people  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  these  lectures.  Dr.  Abbott  has 
delivered  similar  courses  on  numerous  former 
occasions,  which  have  greatly  aided  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  blind  who 
have  met  him  at  such  times,  he  came  again  as 
a  friend,  which  gave  the  personal  touch  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  wonderful  lectures, 
which  are  indeed,  a  real  intellectual  treat. 

National  Library  for  the  Bund 
Etta  J.  Giffen,  Ccmuiespondent 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  wife  of  the  blind  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  newly-elected  president  of  the  library, 
the  committees  are  being  re-organized  and 
extension  of  various  phases  of  the  work 
planned. 

The  blind  who  daily  spend  spare  hours  at 
the  library  are  glad  for  two  things,  the  new 
Bible  in  English  Braille,  which  the  library  has 
just  acquired,  and  the  new  dances  they  learned 
at  their  last  “social  evening.” 

Most  people  think  of  the  blind  as  spending 
all  their  spare  time  fingering  over  paper  with 
raised  letters.  Far  from  it.  They  like  to  read, 
but  one  of  the  library’s  objects  is  to  open 
other  doors  of  pleasure  to  them. 

At  the  last  “social  evening”  one  young 
woman  brought  an  escort  and  together  they 
danced  some  of  the  latest  dances,  and  no  ball 
room  gathering  could  have  been  gayer  than 
the  blind  folk  trying  out  these  new  steps. 

There  not  only  are  English  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  but  French  magazines,  and  books  in 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Esper¬ 
anto. 

The  large  part  of  the  library’s  work  is  in 
circulating  its  2,000  or  more  volumes  in  forty- 
five  States  and  in  Alaska  and  Cuba.  It  has 
1,800  readers  and  from  500  to  700  books  are 
sent  out  each  week. 

The  monthly  programs,  lectures,  musical  re¬ 
citals  or  recitations,  given  in  Epiphany  parish 
hall,  constitute  another  popular  feature  of  the 
Washington  work  of  the  library.  For  a  long 


time  the  bureau  has  maintained  a  ticket  bu¬ 
reau,  for  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  the 
theater,  concerts,  and  lectures,  presented  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Recently  seventy  packs  of  cards  were  printed 
in  Braille  to  be  sent  to  the  French  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  eyesight  in  the  war. — 
(From  The  Washington  Times,  Jan.  27,  1917.) 

Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  on  December  21  was  voted  an  increase 
in  salary  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year,  effective 
at  once. 

A  devoted  daughter  serves  as  eyes  for  Dr. 
Couden,  who  lost  his  sight  in  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  Dr.  Couden 
is  nominated  by  both  the  majority  caucus  and 
the  minority  caucus.  (From  The  World  of  the 
Blind,  February,  1917.) 

KENTUCKY 
School  for  the  Bund 

The  Christmas  entertainment  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  December  22nd.  An  interesting 
program  of  songs  and  recitations  was  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  way  in  which  the  Christmas  spirit  was 
shown  by  the  pupils  is  described  in  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Louisville  Even¬ 
ing  Post  of  December  30,  1916: 

Most  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit — the  spirit  of  giving  joy  to  others — 
in  the  making  of  gifts  for  those  in  the  home, 
or  in' institutions. 

The  students  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  have  done  this.  They  provided 
Christmas  cheer  for  forty  little  ones  confined 
in  the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Waverly  Hills. 
The  boys  made  wood  toys  in  the  workshop  and 
the  girls  made  all  sorts  of  doll  things  in  the 
sewing  classes,  and  in  the  weaving  room.  Be¬ 
sides  the  doll  caps  and  scarfs,  which  were 
woven  for  the  little  girls,  some  marble  bags 
were  made  for  the  boys.  The  boys  in  the 
workshop  specialized  on  a  wonderful  fireplace, 
with  kettles  and  all  the  articles  that  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  old-fashioned  fireplace. 

The  older  girls  prepared  their  gifts  for  the 
old  ladies  living  at  Parr’s  Rest.  These  con- 
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sisted  of  pin  cushions,  and  the  workbags  so 
treasured  by  the  average  old  lady. 

The  girls  took  their  gifts  to  the  home  in 
person,  at  10  o’clock  Christmas  morning,  and 
an  attractive  little  program  of  song  and  story 
was  given. 

“Our  children  ALWAYS  give  Christmas 
cheer  to  others  at  this  season,”  said  Miss 
Susan  Merwin,  superintendent  of  the  school. 
“It  is  an  annual  practice  with  them,  for  they 
realize  that  there  are  many,  many  persons  in 
the  world  whose  misfortunes  are  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  their  own,  who  may  be 
cheered  and  made  happy  by  a  gift  or  service 
given  with  the  Christmas  spirit.” 

Besides  the  boxes  of  gifts  for  the  tubercular 
children  at  Waverly  and  the  old  ladies  at 
Parr’s  Rest,  the  pupils  of  the  school  made  a 
Christmas  offering  of  ten  dollars,  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  Monsieur  Billeton  for  the 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Arras,  in  Artois, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  terrible 
war  in  France.  This  sum  was  made  up  of 
very  small  amounts,  sometimes  only  in  pen¬ 
nies,  which  represented  real  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  The  older  girls  of  the 
Domestic  Science  Qass  made  and  sold  candy 
and  donated  the  profits  which  amounted  to 
four  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

MARYLAND 
School  For  the  Blind 
MINNIE  E.  HICKS,  CORRESPONDENT 
CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATION 
On  Friday  afternoon,  about  an  hour  before 
adjourning  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  the 
pupils  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
gathered  in  the  assembly  hall  and  gave  an  en¬ 
tertainment  which  seemed  a  most  appropriate 
preface  to  the  season’s  festivities.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  in  which  both  the  little  folk  and  the 
older  students  were  represented,  was  made  up 
of  choruses,  vocal  solos,  declamations,  and 
class  exercises,  all  breathing  the  Christmas 
spirit;  and  the  entire  performance  was  marked 
by  a  satisfying  fitness  and  unity.  In  these 
respects,  perhaps,  this  entertainment  was  not 
different  from  many  others  of  its  kind,  but  it 
seems  worthy  of  comment  because  it  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  no  set  rehearsal  and  meant  no  sac¬ 
rifice  of  school  time.  At  a  suggestion  from 
the  Head  Teacher,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  each 
teacher  in  both  the  musical  and  the  literary 
department  introduced  something  with  :  a 


Christmas  flavor  into  the  regular  work  of  his 
class,  and  these  selections  were  combined  by 
Mr.  Latimer  into  the  program  which  so  de¬ 
lighted  the  audience.  The  various  numbers 
having  been  thus  separately  prepared,  all  came 
to  the  listeners  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  the  contribution  in  which 
each  class  and  its  teacher  were  especially 
interested. 

A  similar  plan  was  followed  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  with  equal  success.  The  preparation 
of  these  pleasing  programs  at  such  a  small  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort  can  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  only  by  those  who,  in  church  or 
school  work,  have  experienced  the  weariness 
of  body  and  mind  and  the  toll  upon  precious 
time  which  are,  too  often,  the  price  of  an 
hour’s  entertainment. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  was  not  the 
only  pleasant  feature  which  marked  the  last 
school  day  of  the  Old  Year,  for,  between  six 
and  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  members 
of  the  school  faculty  and  workshop  staff  were 
received  by  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Bledsoe 
in  their  charming  home,  with  that  gracious  hos¬ 
pitality  which  reflected  itself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  each  guest.  Following  this,  came  the  girls’ 
dance,  at  which  many  persons  from  the  city 
were  present;  and,  as  the  hours  sped  by  to  the 
strains  of  music  and  the  flitting  of  gracefully- 
moving  figures,  the  holidays  seemed  to  have 
truly  begun. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Association  for  the  Blind 
Thomas  Park  Centre  for  Blind  Men 
Last  year  the  Association  received  a  gift  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  two  “friends”  for 
the  establishment  of  a  much  needed  social  cen¬ 
ter  for  blind  men.  In  its  report  was  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  site,  building,  etc.,  which  were  short¬ 
ly  to  be  transferred  to  the  Association.  This 
year  the  Association  is  able  to  report  the  com¬ 
plete  establishment  of  the  Thomas  Park  Cen¬ 
tre,  and  its  successful  working.  It  was  opened 
April  12,  1916,  and  from  that  date  to  the  12th 
of  January,  1917,  the  attendance  was  1,758. 
There  have  been  held  Sunday  afternoon  read¬ 
ings,  meetings  of  the  Social  Club,  Current 
Events  classes.  Men’s  Smokers,  and  one  La¬ 
dies’  Night.  During  December  the  total  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  house  was  226,  the  number  be¬ 
ing  made  up  as  follows :  Blind  men  from  South 
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Sunday  afternoon  reading  at  the  Thomat  Park  Center,  the  firat  club  houae  of  iti  kind  in  America 


MISSOURI 


Association  for  the  Blind 


Robert  Johnston,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Club  houae  for  blind  men  of  Boaton  and  vicinity  Association  for  the  Blind  and  vice-president 

past  few  weeks  the  Centre  has  been  mainly  of  the  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Dry 
occupied  with  the  activities  of  its  Social  Club ;  Goods  Company,  wrote  late  in  January  to 

at  present  larger  plans  for  usefulness  are  in  about  6,000  Missouri  clergymen,  virtually  all 

progress.  A  committee  of  three  blind  men  has  the  pastors  of  the  state,  requesting  their  co- 

been  formed  to  act  in  consultation  with  the  operation,  from  the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  in  a 
Council  of  the  Association  for  increasing  mem-  movement  to  increase  public  interest  in  the 

bership  throughout  the  State  and  for  develop-  campaign  to  prevent  blindness  and  assure  the 


Boston  90,  from  Cambridge  31,  from  other  lo¬ 
calities  41 ;  sighted  friends  64. 

In  the  eight  months  of  its  existence,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  house  keeper’s  wages  have  been  $277 ; 
for  housekeeping  supplies  $100.83.  Until  the 


ing  the  Centre  in  ways  that  shall  materially 
benefit  its  members  and  the  blind  in  general. 
A  survey  is  now  being  made  to  further  these 
plans. 

While  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  for  the  Blind  was  holding  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  last  June,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  asked 
that  six  of  its  members,  especially  experienced 
in  the  problems  both  of  the  adult  blind  and  of 
blind  youth,  should  act  for  them  as  a  General 
Survey  Committee.  Later,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind  added  its  invitation 
for  this  service,  with  the  request  that  the  Sur¬ 
vey  report  be  made  to  its  council.  This  seemed 
appropriate,  since  it  was  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  that  the 
permanent  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
established  in  Massachusetts. 

After  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee  is 
officially  received,  the  Association  hopes  to 
print  it  for  distribution  among  its  Subscribers 
and  friends. — (From  the  1916  Annual  Report 
of  the  Mass.  Assoc,  for  the  Blind.) 
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Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  a  legisla-  tion  with  so  important  a  branch  of  a  state’s 
tive  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  the  com-  work,  and  so  came  the  decision  to  create  from 
mission  to  continue  and  extend  the  effective  '  the  large  committee  a  small  working  corn- 
work  that  it  is  doing.  mittee. 


CLEAR  VISION  SUNDAY 

“Each  clergymen  in  the  state  is  hereby  ear¬ 
nestly  asked  to  devote  some  part  of  his  dis¬ 
course  on  Sunday,  February  4th,  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind,  the  day  to  be  designated  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  as  ‘Clear  Vision  Sun¬ 
day,’  ”  said  President  Johnston  in  his  letter  to 
the  pastors,  which  in  each  instance  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  copy  of  the  first  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

"Clear  Vision  Sunday”  was  observed  by 
many  churches,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  and  discussed  in  numerous  newspapers, 
according  to  information  reaching  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind,  at  825  Metropolitan  building,  St.  Louis, 
and  as  a  result  of  President  Johnston’s  letter 
the  chances  for  a  fair-sized  appropriation  by 
the  legislature,  despite  the  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  state  treasury,  are  believed  to 
have  been  greatly  strengthened.  (From  The 
World  of  the  Blind,  February,  1917.) 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind  is  to  be  directed  by  an  executive 
committee  to  consist  of  the  chairman  and  seven 
of  the  75  members,  all  of  whom  are  physi¬ 
cians  and  each  of  whom  is  a  county  chairman. 

Seven  of  the  75  have  been  nominated  and 
are  being  balloted  upon  by  mail.  They  are 
Drs.  R.  J.  Curdy  of  Kansas  City,  Joseph  W. 
Love  of  Springfield,  W.  J.  Martin  of  Kirks- 
ville,  W.  H.  Minton  of  St.  Joseph,  Lawrence 
T.’Post  of  St.  Louis,  Guy  Titsworth  of  Sedalia 
and  W.  E.  Yount  of  Cape  Girardeau.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  who  also  will  be  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  is  Dr.  W.  H.  Luedde  of 
St.  Louis. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  not  yet  had  a  meeting,  it  is  to 
meet  in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association  May  14  at 
Springfield.  But  the  75  physicians  constituting 
the  committee,  while  doing  effective  work  as 
county  chairmen,  cannot  get  together  as  often 
as  an  executive  body  should  meet  in  connec- 


The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  large  committee  soon  will  in¬ 
clude  a  representative  of  each  of  the  114  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state.  Dr.  L  T.  Post  represents  St 
Louis  in  the  committee. 

As  county  chairmen  these  physicians  are  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  to  inform  their  communities 
as  to  various  safe  guards  against  blindness, 
both  industrial  and  infant,  but  also  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  wherever  necessary  to  prevent  a  case  of 
defective  vision  from  becoming  a  case  of 
blindness.  Some  of  them,  in  addition  to  look¬ 
ing  after  this  work  in  their  own  counties,  are 
attending  to  it  in  adjoining  counties  not  yet 
officially  represented  in  the  committee.  Per¬ 
sons  needing  treatment  by  an  oculist  but  un¬ 
able  to  pay  for  it  are  treated  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  patient 
in  such  cases  being  sent  to  the  nearest  large 
city  having  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  charity  patient  may  select  his  own  ocu¬ 
list,  but,  as  a  safeguard  against  quacks,  the 
committee  requires  that  the  oculist  selected 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Medi¬ 
cal  Association. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  begun  an  active  campaign  to  stamp  out 
trachoma  in  Missouri.  As  a  result  of  data  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the 
commission  that  body  has  taken  steps  to  have 
the  health  officer  of  each  county  in  the  state 
report  all  trachoma  cases  found  during  the 
year.  (From  The  World  of  the  Blind,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1917.) 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Alice  Irene  Wood,  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
who  has  been  appointed  permanent  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  only  applicant  for  the 
position  certified  to  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Miss  Wood  had  been  acting  sec¬ 
retary  since  August  7,  when  the  commission 
decided  to  abolish  the  office  of  supervisor  for 
that  of  executive  secretary  and  to  employ  a 
sighted  person  in  that  position.  The  exami¬ 
nation  which  Miss  Wood  underwent  in  order 
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to  qualify  for  the  position  is  described  by 
Gardner  Colby,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  the  most  searching  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  requirements  were  for  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  secretary,  social  worker  and  teacher 
of  the  blind.  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  experience  in  social  work  and  familiarity 
with  the  handicrafts  taught  the  blind,  shown 
by  written  and  oral  answers  to  questions,  Miss 
Wood  was  required  to  write  a  thesis  on  “The 
Need  of  Social  Service  Work  Among  the 
Blind :  What  It  Should  Be  and  the  Value.” 

Miss  Wood  has  entered  upon  her  work  as 
executive  secretary  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
gives  promise  of  enlarged  benefits  for  the  blind 
of  the  State.  The  scope  of  the  commission’s 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  include  new  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  weaving,  brush  and  willow  work 
and  to  classes  in  which  the  blind  are  now  con¬ 
veyed  by  ’bus.  The  commission  is  is  also  en¬ 
couraging  the  salesmanship  qualities  of  the 
blind  where  real  enterprise  exists;  adding  to 
its  library  facilities,  securing  the  co-operation 
of  school  boards  in  the  matter  of  piano  tuning 
orders,  and  of  department  stores,  lunch  rooms 
and  other  places  of  business  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chairs  for  the  blind  to  cane,  suc¬ 
cessfully  dyeing  all  materials  for  industrial 
work,  maintaining  for  reference  maps  on 
which  localities  of  blind  and  routes  of  the 
(blind)  home  teachers  are  indicated,  increasing 
public  sales  of  articles  made  by  the  blind.  In 
short,  every  means  in  the  commission’s  power 
is  being  utilized  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
sightless  from  an  industrial,  educational  and 
social  point  of  view. 

The  commission  has  had  its  powers  ex¬ 
tended  by  recent  legislative  enactment  enabling 
it  to  enter  a  field  of  larger  usefulness — stim¬ 
ulating  energetic  public  interest  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision 
by  means  of  a  State-wide  publicity  campaign, 
following  up  all  reported  cases  of  trachoma 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  exhibiting  unique 
charts  wherever  possible  on  this  subject,  and 
arranging  for  lectures  in  public  schools,  clubs, 
and  organizations  in  localities  where  beneficial 
results  might  be  indicated. 

The  thorough  co-ordinated  efforts  of  all 
State  bodies  looking  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  aims  of  the  commission  in  this 
vital  phase  of  public  work  has  been  sought 
for  and  high  endorsement  of  and  manifest  in¬ 
terest  in  its  work  by  national  bodies  have  been 


received. — (Excerpt  from  the  Montclair,  N. 

J.  Times,  Dec.  23,  1917.) 

Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 
On  January  31,  1917,  Mary  Curcio  graduated 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Newark.  Al¬ 
though  blind,  she  stood  at  the  head  of  her 
class  and  spelled  down  both  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  tests,  all  the  public  school  children  of  the 
city  of  Newark. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  through  its  President,  Rev.  Edward 
Swan  Weirs,  presented  Mary  with  a  “Life  of 
Helen  Keller.”  At  the  time  of  her  graduation 
the  Rev.  Weirs  and  the  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  spoke  not  only  of  the  credit 
due  her  own  efforts,  but  that  of  Miss  Janet 
Paterson,  the  Supervisor  of  the  public  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  her  other  teachers  and 
her  associates  in  school.  Mary’s  sighted  sister 
graduated  with  her  and  the  two  will  go  through 
High  School  together. 

State  Association  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  has  recently  become 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  .Association  for  the  Blind  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  217  Walnut  Street,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey.  Prior  to  August,  1916,  Miss 
Hayes  was  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
capacity  of  Supervisor  of  its  work. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  150  members  who  give  financial  as¬ 
sistance  and  150  others  who  are  giving  time 
and  services  to  the  organization.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  Swan  Wiers  is  President  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  P.  Earle  recording  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  This  Association  was  organized 
in  December,  1911,  and  its  policy  is  outlined  in 
the  following  statement  taken  from  a  leaflet 
sent  out  by  the  .Association: 

The  definite  purpose  of  the  State  Association 
for  the  Blind  is  to  see  that  the  blind  of  New 
Jersey  are  assured,  through  the  work  of  the 
State  bodies,  or  other  agencies,  or  the  State 
.Association  itself,  of  the  following: 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  which  shall 
influence  the  State  authorities  to  regard  the 
competent  blind  as  self-respecting  citizens  and 
not  as  dependents  of  the  State,  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
which  has  supervision  over  imbeciles,  defec¬ 
tives  and  criminals. 

The  enact.nent,  publication  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  to  prevent  blindness  and  to  con- 
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serve  vision.  The  laws  at  present  are  inef¬ 
fective  because  executed  by  different  depart¬ 
ments. 

An  accurate  record  of  every  blind  person  in  \ 
the  State,  giving  nationality,  age,  whereabouts, 
health,  cause,  degree,  and  time  of  occurrence 
of  blindness,  education,  working  capacity, 
means  of  support  and  marital  condition.  The 
present  record  of  1,600  is  fairly  complete,  but 
must  be  kept  up  to  date,  tabulated  and  made 
easily  accessible. 

An  education  to  every  blind  resident  of  the 
State  which  shall  develop  self-respecting  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  through  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  activities.  Blind  babies  and  chil¬ 
dren  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  trained  in 
their  homes,  and  only  removed  to  institutions 
when  home  conditions  warrant  the  opinion  that 
proper  training  cannot  be  given  there. 

Opportunities  for  useful  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities,  with  the  insistance  that  blindness  shall 
not  bar  the  competent  from  positions  of  trust, 
when  qualified  by  training,  experience  and  men¬ 
tal  capacity.  Blind  citizens  are  community  as¬ 
sets,  not  liabilities. 

Custodial  care  and  training  for  the  defec¬ 
tive  or  feeble-minded  blind. 

A  liberal  supply  and  systematic  distribution 
of  the  best  literature  in  embossed  types. 


NEW  YORK 

Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Editos’s  Note:  In  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  which  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1917,  appears 
the  following  interesting  account  of  some  sight-saving 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  in  New  York’s 
famous  prison. 

An  experiment  in  sight-saving  work  has 
been  undertaken  this  year  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  eye  clinic  within  Sing  Sing 
prison.  This  clinic  is  the  outcome  of  two  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Commission  from  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing:  One — blind — asked  that  some  em¬ 
ployment  be  found  for  him  on  his  discharge, 
which  would  occur  in  a  few  weeks ;  the  other 
— with  a  serious  eye  condition — asked  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  assist  in  securing  a  pardon,  in  order 
that  hospital  treatment  might  be  secured  in 
time  to  prevent  entire  blindness. 

Inquiry  in  the  interest  of  these  two  cases, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  score  of  inmates  of 
Sing  Sing  were  known  to  have  more  or  less 
serious  eye  ailments  for  which  the  prison  ap¬ 
propriation  provided  no  treatment  other  than 
that  offered  in  the  general  practice  of  the 
prison  physician,  and  the  services  of  an  in¬ 
mate  jeweler  who  had  been  taught  optometry 
by  the  prison  physician. 

The  cordial  support  of  Warden  Kirschwey 
was  secured  for  a  plan  to  establish  an  eye 


clinic  within  the  prison  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  the 
inmate  optometrist  was  assigned  to  assist,  and 
the  prison  physician  gave  every  co-operation. 

The  successful  conduct  of  such  a  clinic  must 
depend  upon  securing  the  continuous  services 
of  an  ophthalmologist  who  must  be  willing  to 
offer  his  service  gratuitously,  since  neither  the 
prison  nor  the  Commission  budget  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  it;  there  must  be  regularity  and 
continuity  in  the  service,  else  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed  for  serious  conditions  would  lapse, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  clinic  be  defeated; 
furthermore,  few  better  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  educating  a  community  of 
1,600  adult  residents  to  the  value  of  attention 
to  eye  conditions,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
relation  of  general  health  conditions  to  serious 
eye  ailments,  and  the  importance  of  the 
ophthalmologist’s  diagnosis  as  a  basis  for  the 
service  of  the  optometrist. 

The  Commission  appealed  at  once  to  its 
advisory  council  of  physicians  and  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  the  service  of  a  member  of 
this  council.  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Jr.,  an  oph¬ 
thalmologist  who  had  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  clinical  surgeon  with  the  Commission, 
and  who  now  was  willing  to  include  this 
clinic  in  his  generous  contribution  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unnecessary  blindness;  Dr.  Cole¬ 
man  Cutler,  as  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  was  appointed  as  consulting  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist  for  this  clinic,  and  the  social  service 
nurse,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
was  assigned  to  this  clinic. 

The  clinic  was  opened  in  April  of  1916, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  has  become  one  of 
the  most  effective  services  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  can  render  the  State  in  the  saving  of 
not  only  eye-sight  for  its  citizens,  but  dollars 
for  its  treasury,  since  blind  citizens  must 
often  have  supplementary  assistance  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  maintenance. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  directing  ophthalmologist: 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  we  began  our  work  at  Sing  Sing 
approximately  ten  months  ago.  Upon  my  first 
visit,  we  found  that  there  were  a  few  things 
provided  for  the  examination  and  care  of 
eye  patients,  namely;  a  large  room  in  which 
refraction  could  be  done,  with  test  cards  and 
a  complete  trial  case;  opening  out  from  the 
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large  room  was  a  small  examining  chamber, 
hung  with  black  curtains. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  clinic,  an 
inmate  optometrist  was  doing  the  refraction, 
which  was  assumed  to  cover  the  necessity  for 
glasses  and  eye  treatment  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
It  was  rather  surprising  to  hear  that  the  eye 
work  in  Sing  Sing  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  any  of  the  State  prisons,  for,  from 
the  cases  under  our  observation,  it  would 
appear  that  both  eyes  were  examined  at  the 
same  time,  therefore  if  one  eye  was  brought 
up  to  normal  as  regards  vision,  both  eyes 
were  considered  normal,  in  high  myopia,  the 
minus  lenses  were  given  as  strong  as  the 
patient  would  receive  them,  by  saying  that 
things  were  “darker”;  furthermore,  numerous 
patients  were  given  glasses  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  serious  conditions,  namely:  optic 
atrophy,  cerebro-spinal  lues,  and  detached 
retina,  etc.  A  study  of  our  records  shows 
that  unless  the  sight  of  a  patient  was  im¬ 
proved  by  glasses,  he  was  thought  not  to  need 
them.  All  of  these  conditions  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  inmate  who  had  been  taught 
to  refract,  of  necessity,  knew  nothing  of  gen¬ 
eral  medicine ;  and  an  optometrist  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  law  to  use  homatropin  or  atropin 
or  any  drug  which  will  temporarily  paralyze 
the  muscle  of  the  eye,  so  that  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  true  condition  of  the  refrac¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained,  and  of  necessity,  the 
man  who  has  not  studied  general  medicine  in 
its  relation  to  the  eye,  would  be  unable  to 
diagnose  numerous  conditions  which  might 
cause  total  loss  of  vision,  namely:  optic 
atrophy  in  its  early  stages,  optic  neuritis  from 
specific  disease,  and  involvement  of  the  nerve 
tracts  of  the  eye  due  to  cerebral  lesions. 

This  inmate  optometrist  is,  however,  a  very 
careful  and  conscientious  man,  and  with  in¬ 
struction  in  the  technique  of  refraction,  he 
has  become  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clinic. 

At  the  outset,  it  seemed  necessary,  if  we 
were  to  do  good  work,  to  have  proper  his¬ 
tories;  accordingly,  a  card  was  devised  which 
not  only  seems  to  fill  most  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  work  in  hand,  but  is  also  giving 
us  other  valuable  data,  for  instance:  That 
a  majority  of  these  inmates  have  had  less 
than  seven  years’  schooling;  that  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  are  having  their  first  edu¬ 
cational  classes  within  the  prison,  and  that 


many  of  both  these  groups  have  had,  since 
early  childhood,  myopic  or  other  serious  eye 
conditions  which  may  have  contributed  to 
early  delinquency  and  have  been  the  means 
of  substituting  street  trades  for  employment 
in  such  occupations  as  would  furnish  incentive 
for  wholesome  mental  development. 

As  to  the  operating  room,  it  is  very  well 
equipped,  and  through  the  interest  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Miss  Clara  P.  White,  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Association,  who  has  supplemented 
the  limited  funds  of  the  Commission  and  of 
the  prison  budgets,  we  have  been  able  to  buy 
a  few  more  of  the  necessary  instruments,  so 
that  at  present  we  are  equipped  to  do  all 
extra-ocular  and  most  intra-ocular  operations. 
Another  thing  which  makes  the  work  more 
valuable,  is  the  service  of  an  inmate  expert 
stenographer,  who  is  taking  dictation  in  the 
clinic  and  operating  room  and  typewriting  it 
on  the  back  of  the  history  cards. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barry,  now  in  charge  of  all  the 
clinics  at  the  prison,  is  making  a  thorough 
physical  examination  of  every  prisoner  ad¬ 
mitted,  thereby  carrying  out  a  long-cherished 
plan  of  the  State  Prison  Department  for 
medical  inspection  of  all  prisoners.  Our 
work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  thereby, 
and  we,  by  taking  the  vision  and  making  a 
routine  examination  of  all  admitted  prisoners 
are  able  to  play  our  part  in  the  general 
scheme. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  how  many 
patients  who  came  under  our  observation  are 
suffering  from  lues  (thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  100  cases  examined  so  far  have  positive 
Wassermans)  ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
difficult  to  give  these  men  continued  treat¬ 
ment.  In  cases  of  optic  atrophy  and  of  cere- 
bro  spinal  lues  we  are  having  difficulty  in 
giving  the  necessary  intra-spinal  treatment,  as 
the  inmates  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  form  of  medication. 

Now  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  we  have 
for  our  clinic,  a  room  30x20  feet,  lighted  by 
two  large  windows,  and  used  for  the  attend¬ 
ing  ophthalmologist  five  days  a  week  and  by 
the  nose  and  throat  specialist  one  day  a  week. 
There  is  a  well  ventilated  dark  room,  equipped 
with  electric  opthalmoscope  and  everything 
necessary  for  making  a  careful  internal  and 
external  examination  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
doing  the  retinoscopic  part  of  our  refraction. 
We  have  a  good  perimeter  and  an  ophthal- 
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mometer,  with  a  complete  trial  case  and  test 
cards  which  are  well  lighted  by  side  illumina¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  small  treatment  table  by  one 
of  the  windows,  well  equipped  with  drugs  and 
the  minor  operating  instruments. 

The  attending  ophthalmologist  visits  the 
clinic  one  day  of  each  week;  the  Commission 
nurse  gives  as  many  days  of  the  week  as  the 
number  of  patients  under  treatment  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  conditions  under  treatment 
require ;  the  inmate  assistants  give  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  history  cards,  to  refraction 
and  to  the  examination  of  inmates  for  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  clinic. 

School  for  the  Blind 
PAUL  o’keefe,  correspondent 
The  opening  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  was  postponed  nearly  two  weeks 
last  fall  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  which  was  prevalent  in  the  State. 
In  order  to  make  the  people  of  Batavia  feel 
more  secure  against  the  disease,  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  school  placed  both  teachers  and 
pupils  under  a  strict  quarantine  for  two  weeks, 
and  all  contact  with  the  outside  was  forbidden. 
But  no  symptoms  of  paralysis  were  detected 
among  the  pupils.  In  fact,  this  school  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  of  late  years  in 
avoiding  any  serious  contagion. 

We  were  obliged  to  begin  work  this  term 
with  three  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff. 
Mr.  Emstene,  the  physical  instructor;  Mr. 
Mail,  industrial  teacher,  and  Miss  Sweet,  in¬ 
structor  in  typewriting,  resigned  at  the  close 
of  last  year.  It  seemed  at  first  that  these 
positions  would  not  be  filled  immediately. 
Fortune  favored  us,  however,  and  within  two 
weeks  all  these  departments  were  active.  Mr. 
Robert  Mulligan,  who  graduated  here  in  1910, 
was  secured  for  the  industrial  department. 
He  has  had  three  years’  experience  as  teacher 
in  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
proving  himself  a  very  capable  instructor. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  the  new  physical  instructor, 
came  here  from  Rochester,  where  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  training  in  gymnastic  work. 
A  member  of  the  German  Turnverein,  he  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
intends  to  hold  a  gymnastic  exhibition  some 
time  during  March.  Miss  Macann,  the  type¬ 
writing  teacher,  was  formerly  employed  in 
New  York  City,  and  came  here  highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 


This  year  a  Department  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  has  been  introduced  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Ferguson.  Most  of  the  older  girls  of 
the  institution  devote  at  least  an  hour  each 
day  to  this  training.  Miss  Ferguson  is  having 
good  success,  and  the  department  seems 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
branches  of  work  for  the  girls. 

In  accordance  with  previous  custom,  the 
students  of  the  school  held  a  mock  election. 
Wilson  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
Whitman  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Great 
interest  is  always  manifested  in  the  result 
of  these  elections. 

During  the  month  of  November,  Professor 
Flick  of  Syracuse  University,  whose  talks 
are  always  received  here  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  favored  us  with  one  of  his  instructive 
lectures.  His  topic  was  “Bismark  and  the 
Rise  of  German  Militarism,”  On  November 
28,  Mr.  Courboin,  an  organist  of  Syracuse, 
gave  a  fine  recital;  he  is  a  Belgian  and  has 
displayed  such  unusual  talent  that  many  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  offered  to  him.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  John  Meldrum,  a  former 
graduate  who  is  studying  with  Godowsky  in 
New  York  City,  made  a  brief  visit  and  gave 
a  delightful  piano  recital.  Mr.  Meldrum  is 
well-beloved  here,  and  always  receives  a  hearty 
welcome  on  his  return. 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
MRS.  E.  B.  PALMER,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
lately  organized  a  singing  club  among  the 
men  and  it  is  proving  highly  successful. 

On  account  of  the  many  good  voices  among 
the  blind  men,  this  has  been  a  dream  for  some 
years  but  the  realization  waited  the  proper 
leader. 

He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bausch,  who  came  in  the  Fall  of  1916,  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  established  tuning  school 
which  is  operated  under  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  is  for  the  training  of  older  boys 
attending  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Bausch  came  to  Cleveland  frmn 
years  at  Overbrook  where,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties,  he  did  chorus  work  with  boys 
and  men. 

The  club,  which  first  planned  to  meet  once 
in  a  fortnight,  soon  decided  to  meet  once  a 
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week  and  while  no  outside  work  has  been  done 
as  yet,  the  club  is  preparing  to  do  some  sing¬ 
ing  for  charity. 

The  Blind  Men’s  Literary-Social  Club,  which 
meets  every  other .  Monday  afternoon,  is  for 
older  unemployed  men  and  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  four  years.  The  program  consists 
of  reading  and  music  with  a  social  once  a 
month.  The  Life  of  John  Hay  is  now  being 
read  aloud  to  the  men  and  plenty  of  time  is 


allowed  for  discussion,  as  the  memory  of  most 
of  the  men  goes  back  to  the  stirring  times 
during  which  John  Hay  lived  and  worked. 

The  Optimist  Qub  for  the  younger  blind 
women  is  in  its  third  season  and  is  devoting 
its  time  to  singing  and  dancing.  One  regular 
party  is  held  each  month  and  the  other  three 
meetings  are  occupied  with  chorus  work  and 
reading. 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  land  around  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Columbus  is  so  flat  that  coasting  in  the 
winter  time  is  out  of  the  question  without 
some  artificial  means  of  getting  a  start.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  an  incline 
about  50  feet  long  and  8  feet  high,  which 
enabled  every  one  of  the  250  boys  and  girls 
to  have  many  days  of  glorious  sport.  Not 
only  did  the  children  enter  into  the  coasting 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  but  almost  every 
member  of  the  staff  from  the  Janitor  to  the 
Superintendent  joined  them.  One  observer 
who  has  had  more  than  40  years’  experience 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind  stated  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  gained  by  the  coasting  is  still  to  be 


noticed  in  the  class  rooms.  Nothing  this 
winter  has  resulted  in  a  heartier  feeling  of 
cooperation  between  all  elements  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  than  this  coasting. 

OKLAHOMA 
School  for  the  Blind 

O.  W.  STEWART,  CORRESPONDENT 

There  will  be  four  graduates  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  Department  of  the  Oklahoma  School  for 


the  Blind.  This  will  be  the  first  graduating 
class  that  the  school  has  had.  One  student 
will  receive  a  diploma  from  the  Literary  De¬ 
partment  which  admits  him  to  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  without  examination;  he  also  receives 
diplomas  in  piano  forte  and  piano  tuning. 

One  receives  a  diploma  in  piano  tuning  while 
the  other  two  receive  diplomas  in  both  piano 
tuning  and  broom  making. 

These  boys  have  earned  during  the  summer 
as  undergraduates  from  $60.00  to  $100.00  per 
month.  One  of  the  boys  expects  to  go  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  study  organ  under  that  city’s  best 
teacher. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Association  for  the  Blind 
W.  W.  STAMM,  CORRESPONDENT 
All  records  were  broken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  during  1916,  as 
shown  in  the  reports  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  January. 
216  persons  in  25  counties  of  the  state 
were  aided  financially  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $25,000.  This  was  done  on  the  same 
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amount  of  support  as  in  the  previous  year, 
when  the  amount  of  help  to  188  sightless  per¬ 
sons  in  18  counties  totalled  $23,314.76. 

Sales  of  brooms  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$18,00.5.57  as  compared  with  $14,175.76  of  the 
previous  year  on  an  increase  of  1,000  brooms 
with  practically  the  same  working  force.  A 
highly  gratifying  increase  was  in  the  sale  of 
needlework  by  blind  women,  the  figures  for 
the  year  amounting  to  $7,868.77  as  compared 
with  the  previous  best  record  of  $6,008.30. 

Rug  weaving,  done  by  three  blind  women, 
has  proven  a  great  success  and  the  Association 
has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  four  addi¬ 
tional  looms  which  will  enable  it  to  increase 
the  rug  output  by  100%. 

Determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  during 
the  present  year  to  secure  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  association  and  available 
sites  are  being  looked  at  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board.  Whenever  a  suitable  lo¬ 
cation  is  found,  the  Association  will  launch 
into  a  financial  campaign  to  secure  the  funds 
with  which  to  make  the  purchase.  Some  at¬ 
tractive  offers,  especially  low  priced,  on  account 
of  the  character  of  the  work,  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  board. 

The  Association  has  been  more  active  than 
ever  before  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
recently  sent  its  first  nurse  to  Ohio  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  wider  knowledge  which  that 
Commission  for  the  Blind  has  had.  The  nurse 
has  been  working  with  the  idea  of  proving  the 
necessity  of  such  service  in  and  about  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  some  good  results  have  followed. 
The  prevention  work  was  given  a  boost  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  of  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  in  Pittsburgh 
on  January  23d  and  his  illustrated  lecture  be¬ 
fore  University  of  Pittsburgh  students. 

Home  Teaching  Society 

MRS.  I.  w.  KENNEDY,  CORRESPONDENT 

At  the  35th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  25th,  the  Secretary 
reported  that  the  ten  Home  Teachers  had  paid 
7,390  visits  during  1916  and  gave  2,523  lessons 
to  322  new  pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the 
ten  teachers  have  been  pupils  of  the  two  Penn¬ 


sylvania  Schools  for  the  Blind,  although  three 
have  partial  sight. 

The  circulation  of  embossed  books  from  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  library  is  deposited  for  circulation,  is 
as  follows : 


American  Braille  .  4,845 

English  Braille  .  302 

Line  Letter  .  49 

Moon  Type  .  17,226 

New  York  Point .  483 

Standard  Dot  .  7 


Total .  22,912 


And  2,005  Moon  type  books  belonging  to 
the  Society,  were  circulated  from  the  Car¬ 
negie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The  Rev,  Floyd 
W.  Tompkins,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  made  an  able  address  and  the  Over¬ 
brook  Athletic  Association  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  gave  an  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  two  acts  from  “The  Rivals.” 

Sixty-one  slides  illustrating  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Society  were  shown  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy. 

PiTTBURGH  School  for  the  Blind 
LOUISE  GRIMES,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Board  of  Corporators  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  have  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$75,000,  to  cover  one-half  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing,  equipping  and  furnishing  an  addition  to 
the  main  building,  which  will  provide  capacity 
for  increased  enrollment  as  well  as  better  and 
adequate  facilities  for  industrial  training,  in¬ 
struction  in  Music  and  Domestic  purposes. 
The  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
an  equal  amount  for  these  improvements. 

A  betrothal  of  interest  was  made  known  in 
an  after-dinner  speech  by  Mr.  McAloney  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  he  announced  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Suplee  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  Hicks,  two  members  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school.  Miss  Suplee  is  Girls’  Physical 
Director  and  Mr.  Hicks  is  Instructor  in  Piano 
Tuning  and  Chair  Caning. 

The  High  School  girls  had  a  very  enjoyable 
dance  on  February  9th  in  the  Gymnasium.  The 
young  gentlemen  present  were  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Wrestling,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
athletic  sports,  seems  to  be  one  in  which  our 
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boys  can  compete  with  seeing  boys  on  an 
equal  basis.  During  the  past  two  seasons  our 
team  has  taken  part  in  nine  contests  with  the 
various  Athletic  Clubs  and  Recreation  Park 
teams  around  Pittsburgh.  Of  the  nine  con¬ 
tests  we  were  able  to  win  all  but  one  by  a 
good  margin,  our  only  defeat  being  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  East  Liberty  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team 
and  that  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  points. 


140-pound  class — Morgret,  School  for 
the  Blind,  won  over  Rosney,  Carnegie 
Steel.  Time  6  minutes. 

145-pound  class — Guffey,  School  for  the 
Blind,  won  over  Skible,  Carnegie  Steel,  on 
decision.  Time  6  minutes. 

150-pound  class — Frenck,  Carnegie  Steel, 
won  on  decision  over  Burton,  School  for 
the  Blind.  Time  6  minutes. 


Wrestling — A  clever  execution  of  the  Near  Wrist  and  Crotch  Hold.  Earl  Guffey  and 
Eugene  Morgret  ol  the  Pittsburgh  Schoollfor  the  Blind 


VVe  have  a  return  match  with  them  and  hope 
•  to  turn  the  tables.  The  good  results  have 
stirred  a  keen  enthusiasm  which  promises  well 
for  even  more  success  in  the  remaining  con¬ 
tests.  The  following  is  one  of  the  clippings 
which  has  appeared  in  the  sporting  news: 

CARNEGIE  STEEL  MATMEN  LOSE 
TO  BLIND  WRESTLERS 

Last  night  in  Homestead,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  wrestling  team  lost  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  matmen  in  a  wrestling  meet  held 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Club.  The  visitors, 
although  blind,  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
the  Carnegieites  and  won  by  a  good  mar¬ 
gin,  the  results  of  the  bouts  being  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

135-pound  class — F.  Walker,  School  for  the 
Blind,  won  over  Sertingh,  Carnegie  Steel. 
Time  6  minutes. 

125-pound  class — Bacon,  School  for  the 
Blind,  no  decision  bout,  Venanky,  Car¬ 
negie  Steel.  Time  6  minutes. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Qub  has  a  membership 
of  1100  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24. 
Bouts  were  six  minutes.  Score  was  20  to  4  in 
favor  of  W.  P.  I.  B.  Referee  was  Gardner  of 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College.  Chester 
A.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has 
had  charge  of  the  physical  training  of  our  boys 
for  over  a  year  and  has  been  having  some  in¬ 
teresting  contests  in  the  various  sports  for  our 
boys  with  other  student  groups. 

Reports  for  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
show  that  our  graduates  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  rank  with  the  highest.  Neither 
one  is  carrying  less  than  fifteen  credits.  Mar¬ 
jory  Stewart  and  Lucille  Walter  have  both 
been  very  popular  in  the  social  affairs  and 
have  found  many  pleasant  and  interesting 
friends.  Thomas  Filer,  who  entered  the 
School  of  Drama  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  last  fall,  recently  appeared  as 
“Envy”  in  Ben  Johnson’s  “Poetaster,”  which 
was  giv'en  at  “Tech”  under  the  direction  of 
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Wtn.  Poel,  the  present  greatest  authority  on 
English  plays.  Filer  went  with  the  Dramatic 
Club  to  Detroit,  where  four  performances  were 
given.  He  was  commended  for  his  fine  inter¬ 
pretation.  We  have  also  heard  that  Autumn 
Drake,  another  one  of  last  year’s  graduates,  is 
making  a  splendid  record  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Toronto  and  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  work  there. 

An  innovation  was  made  this  fall  by  the 
Board  of  Corporators  in  the  monthly  visiting 
days.  The  public  is  invited  to  witness  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  of  the  Board  act  as  hosts 
on  each  occasion. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker 

GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  South  Car¬ 
olina  on  January  22  thought  of  the  gladness 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Newton  F.  Walker  in 
the  celebration  at  Cedar  Spring  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Captain  Walker’s 
father,  the  late  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker,  was  the 
founder  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  one  of 
his  sons,  Horace  E.  Walker,  is  the  superin- 


N.  P.  Walker,  Founder  of  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind 


tendent  of  the  Tennessee  State  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  another,  Albert  H.  Walker,  is  the 
President  of  the  Florida  School  and  the  third 
son,  Lawrence  Walker,  is  assistant  to  his 


Dr.  N.  F.  Walker 


Lawrence  Walker 


H.  E.  Walker 


A.  H.  Walker 
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father,  the  superintendent  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  School.  It  is  a  remarkable  record — three 
generations  of  one  family  devoting  themselves 
to  a  work  of  rare  benevolence  and  performing 
it  with  uninterrupted  success.  Adherence 
without  selfishness  to  an  ideal  of  service  is 
the  explanation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  passed  the  following  Res¬ 
olution  : 

Whereas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  F. 
Walker,  Superintendent  and  Matron 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.,  intend  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  on  Jan.  22nd,  1917;  and, 

Whereas,  These  noble  South  Caro¬ 
linians  have  spent  nearly  all  their  lives 
working  among  the  unfortunates  of 
our  State;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  we  extend  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker  congratulations 
upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
marriage,  and  wish  for  them  many 
more  years  of  happy  domestic  life,  as 
well  as  continued  service  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  F.  Walker,  at  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
(From  The  Palmetto  Leaf,  Feb.  10, 
1917.) 

TEXAS 

School  for  the  Blind 

R.  M.  PERRENOT,  CORRESPONDENT 

Both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature  have 
passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  a  bill  appro¬ 
priating  an  additional  $152,000  with  which  to 
complete  the  plans  for  the  new  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind.  This,  with  the  $300,000  appro¬ 
priated  two  years  ago,  the  $55,000  worth  of 
equipment  at  the  old  school  (practically  all 
of  which  can  be  used  at  the  new  institution), 
and  the  seventy-four-acre  site  donated  by  the 
citizens  of  Austin,  will  give  the  new  school  a 
value  of  at  least  $525,000.  It  is  built  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  is  strictly  up  to  date  in 
every  particular.  Work  on  the  buildings  is 
progressing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  opening  of  next  session. 

Alumni  Association 

The  meeting  of  the  Alumni  and  Elx- 
Students’  Association  of  the  Texas  School 


for  the  Blind  will  be  held  from  June  ninth 
to  twelfth,  inclusive.  As  this  will  be  the  last 
meeting  at  the  old  school  site,  it  is  hoped  to 
make  it  the  most  successful  ever  held  there, 
and  all  former  students  of  the  Texas  School 
are  earnestly  urged  to  be  present.  The  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  entertained  at  the  school,  and 
special  railway  rates  to  and  from  Austin  will 
be  in  effect  June  ninth — possibly  the  eighth. 

VIRGINIA 

School  for  the  Blind 
F.  h.  bear,  correspondent 
Literary  Department 

Our  Senior  Class  is  composed  of  two  girls 
and  three  boys,  all  of  whom  expect  to  enter 
college  next  session. 

John  B.  Cunningham,  one  of  our  last  gradu¬ 
ates,  is  now  a  Freshman  in  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  and  is  making  a  good  record.  Paul 
N.  Deering,  another  graduate,  has  accom¬ 
plished  all  of  the  A.  B.  work  of  William  and 
Mary  College  without  asking  or  receiving  any 
favor.  As  president  of  the  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  he  has  proved  himself  a  remarkable  or¬ 
ganizer  and  leader.  He  has  chosen  teaching 
as  his  profession,  and  we  wish  and  predict  for 
him  a  successful  career. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  forty  members.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  held  every  Sunday  evening  at  6 
o’clock.  On  the  evening  of  February  17  the 
young  ladies  held  their  annual  banquet.  The 
program,  arranged  by  the  offcers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  consisted  of  music  by  the  members, 
and  several  addresses  by  prominent  Staun- 
tonians. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  has  a  membership  of 
thirty-six.  Its  regular  meetings  are  held  at 
6  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening,  when  an  address 
by  some  speaker  from  the  city  usually  forms 
a  part  of  the  program.  Every  Wednesday 
evening  the  boys  conduct  prayer  meeting  in 
the  Association  Hall.  About  two  months  ago 
a  Bible  Study  Class  was  organized,  which 
meets  for  thirty  minutes  every  Friday  evening. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  fifteen.  Stal¬ 
ker’s  “Life  of  Christ,”  as  a  text-book,  is  prov¬ 
ing  of  great  interest  to  all  the  members. 
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CANADA 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
Santa  was  in  great  form  this  year  at  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.  His  visit  to 
the  school  was,  of  course,  a  most  exciting  oc¬ 
casion — exciting  in  anticipation  and  exciting 
in  realization.  Seventy  boys  and  girls,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  four  years  old,  little 
Billy,  the  school  baby  and  pet,  were  in  a  great 
flutter,  and  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Fraser, 
ably  assisted  by  the  staff,  had  their  hands  full 
to  maintain  order  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
suppress  young  eagerness  too  much. 

Very  bright  and  early  came  the  Christmas 
waking — irrepressible  small  people,  scamper¬ 
ing  to  the  kindergarten,  found  there  a  tall 
and  shining  tree  and  stockings  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing,  speaking  unmistakably  of  Santa  on 
the  job.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  he 
had,  fortunately,  taken  Lady  Fraser  into  his 
confidence,  and  the  two  had  together  worked 
over  the  stockings  and  the  tree  until  very  nearly 
dawn. 

Later  in  the  morning  Sir  Frederick  pre¬ 
sented  gifts  to  the  older  pupils  as  they  re¬ 
ported  in  the  office,  and  at  one  o’clock  there 
was  a  splendid  old-fashioned  Christmas  din¬ 
ner. 

But  the  crown  of  the  happy  day  was  when, 
at  5  ;30,  the  whole  seventy  marshalled  for  their 
Christmas  tea  in  the  girls’  big  homelike  sitting- 
room,  where  a  fire  blazed  cheerily,  and  where 
there  stood  a  fir  tree  which  nearly  reached  the 
ceiling,  and  which  was  laden  with  gifts.  Not 
one  child  was  overlooked.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
speaking  symbol  of  the  good-will  and  the 
spirit  of  love  in  action  for  which  Christmas 
stands  thruout  the  world. 

The  stripping  of  the  tree  took  place  to  a 
delighted  accompaniment  of  satisfaction — com¬ 
parison  of  gifts  and  a  prompt  testing  of  bugles, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  which  made  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  “chorus.” 

To  piano  accompaniments  by  Wilson  Des- 
brisay,  whose  home  is  away  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  some  lovely  Christmas  carols  were  sung, 
reminders  of  the  little  King  from  Whom  flows 
all  the  joy  born  of  loving  deeds  such  as  those 
which  make  Christmas  a  time  of  gladness. 

As  the  fresh,  clear  choruses  filled  the  room, 
one  looking  about  at  the  happy  group  found 
one’s  self  musing  upon  the  truth  that,  with 
the  rising  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  acclaimed 
in  the  joyous  caroling,  came  in  the  very  light 


out  of  which  grew  that  great  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  great  crusade  of  strong  spirits  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  school,  and  which  has  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  ideal  the  making,  in  effect,  of  the  blind 
to  see — the  proclamation  to  the  world  of  the 
truth  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  seing  is  a  thing 
of  the  mind  and  disciplined  will  than  of  the 
eyes  physical;  and  there  is  a  high,  a  triumph¬ 
ant  sense  in  which  the  blind  cai  see  and 
achieve,  which  makes  it  worth  while  for  the 
ineffectual  man,  woman  or  child  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  physical  sight,  but  uneducated  to 
the  larger,  truer,  greater  vision,  to  let  the  blind 
lead  them. — (From  the  Halifax  Evening 
Mail,  Dec.  28,  1917.) 


An  effort  will  shortly  be  made  to  raise  an 
Endowment  Fund  for  the  Blind  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The  min¬ 
imum  amount  aimed  at  is  $300,000.  The  in¬ 
come  arising  from  this  fund  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
school  to  the  following  purposes ;  —  to  the 
revenue  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  to  the 
Extension  Movement  of  the  school,  including 
Home  Teaching,  Circulating  Library,  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  etc.,  the  Maritime  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  assist  graduates,  to  the 
Canadian  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and 
to  scholarships  and  grant  for  deserving  grad¬ 
uates. — (From  The  Xcics  Letter,  Jan.,  1917.) 
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Montreal  School  for  the  Blind 

The  annual  New  Year’s  entertainment  of  the 
Social  Club  of  the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  held  Jan.  11th  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  6500  Sher¬ 
brooke  street  west,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanson  pre¬ 
siding.  All  the  performers  were  blind.  Five 
of  these  had  graduated  from  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College,  London,  England :  Philip  E.  Lay- 
ton,  J.  J.  Flynn,  E.  C.  Austin,  C.  Adams,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Hill. 

The  blind  from  many  walks  of  life  were 
present  at  the  gathering,  comprising  teachers 
of  singing,  piano  teachers,  piano  tuners,  sales¬ 
men,  collectors,  broom  and  whisk  makers,  chair 
caners,  basket  makers,  organists,  merchants  and 
school  teachers.  Prior  to  the  entertainment  tea 
was  served  in  the  dining  hall  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  friends  of  the  institution. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  program 
was  a  patriotic  song,  the  words  and  music  of 
which  were  composed  by  P.  E.  Layton,  the 
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founder  of  the  association.  It  was  entitled 
“You’ll  Soon  Be  Coming  Home,  Lads,”  and 
was  heartily  sung  by  all  present. 

There  are  at  present  forty  blind  persons  in 
the  institution,  including  children  and  adults. 
The  children  are  given  the  regular  day  school 
education,  and  in  addition  are  taught  type¬ 
writing,  and  reading,  writing  and  shorthand 
by  the  Braille  system. 

The  men  fifteen  in  number  and  all  unmar¬ 
ried,  earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  factory,  which  was  completed  a  year 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $28,000.  Last  year  they  made 
$14,000  worth  of  brooms  and  whisks  to  the 
value  of  $6,000.  Also  3,000  pairs  of  socks  were 
machine-made  for  the  Allied  armies. — (Excerpt 
from  The  Montreal  Daily  Star,  Jan.  12,  1917.) 

Toronto 

C.\N.\Di.\N  Free  Library  for  the  Blind 

S.  C.  SWIFT,  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
constantly  growing  and  is  assuming  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  in  Can¬ 
ada.  It  supplies  books,  music,  paper,  games, 
Braille  and  New  York  Point  appliances,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.,  to  blind  persons  throughout 
Canada.  The  Library  contains  more  than 
five  thousand  volumes,  of  which  Euro¬ 
pean  Braille  occupies  an  ever-increasing  pro¬ 
portion.  Last  year  9,440  books  were  circu¬ 
lated. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Library  purchased  a 
building  on  College  Street,  Toronto.  It  is 
situated  just  west  of  University  Avenue,  one 
of  the  present  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  It 
stands  on  ground  owned  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  which  a  nominal  ground  rent  is 
paid.  The  property  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet 
with  a  depth  of  250  feet  and  covers  nearly  a 
qu.irter  of  an  acre.  The  Legislative  buildings 
are  but  a  short  distance  away,  while  Queen’s 
Park  and  University  Campus  lie  directly  be¬ 
hind  and  to  one  side  of  the  grounds. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  the  Library  a 
publication  department  is  soon  to  be  opened 
for  the  production  of  books  in  British  Braille 
and  several  departments  of  an  industrial  na¬ 
ture  will  also  be  established. 

The  Library  has  representatives,  blind  and 
sighted,  in  almost  every  large  city  of  Canada 
and  a  certain  amount  of  home  teaching  is  thus 
accomplished.  Two  returned  officers,  wounded 
in  battle,  are  now  on  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 


ment  of  the  Library,  and  many  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  of  Canada  are  receiving  instruction 
in  various  ways. 

ENGLAND 

National  Free  Library  for  the  Blind 

MISS  E,  W.  AUSTIN,  CORRESPONDENT 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  past  year  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  is  the  attainment  of 
a  National  Free  Library  of  embossed  litera¬ 
ture  and  music. 

For  years  past  the  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind  (18  Tufton  street, 
Westminster,  London)  has  been  working  to¬ 
wards  this  ideal,  but  they  felt  that,  until  they 
could  combine  the  privilege  of  free  reading 
with  an  adequate  provision  of  books,  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  final  step  had  not  come. 

This  fine  library  of  over  27,000  volumes  of 
literature  and  5,000  volumes  of  music  has  now 
been  declared  free  of  all  charge  save  that  of 
carriage  to  every  blind  reader  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  includes  sections  of  Moon  Type 
books,  Esperanto  and  Grade  III.  Books  are 
obtained  on  loan  from  Paris. 

This  development  has  been  made  possible 
partly  by  the  generous  help  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  in  providing  fine  and 
ample  premises  for  the  work  (though  this 
grant  has  not  increased  the  income  of  the  Li¬ 
brary)  and  partly  by  the  greater  interest  taken 
by  the  general  public. 

It  is  hoped  that  Institutions  and  Societies 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  will 
continue  to  co-operate  with  and  support  fi¬ 
nancially  the  National  Library,  as  without  such 
help  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  Library  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  level  of  efficiency. 

To  quote  from  the  circular  sent  to  readers 
announcing  that  the  Library  is  free,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  only  beg  “for  three  things  on  behalf 
of  your  National  Library”: 

1.  That  you  will  help  us  to  maintain  an 
efficient  free  service  by  the  prompt  return  of 
the  books,  the  clear  statement  of  your  wishes, 
and  a  ready  compliance  with  our  few  rules, 
which  are  made  only  for  the  greatest  good  of 
our  readers,  and  never  to  save  trouble  at  the 
Library. 

2.  That  you  will  always  let  the  Library 
know  of  any  failure  on  our  part,  and  never 
keep  any  criticism  from  us. 

3.  That  you  will  regard  the  Library  as  your 
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own  possession,  and  help  it  financially  if  you 
can,  or  by  interesting  your  friends  if  you 
cannot,  as  we  must  depend  in  future  entirely 
on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations. 

With  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our 
readers  and  a  ready  exchange  of  views  be¬ 
tween  them  and  us,  we  can  face  the  future 
without  fear,  and  rejoice  in  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Big  Extensions  at  St.  Dustan's 

The  heavy  casualty  lists  of  the  last  few 
months  have  yielded  their  proportion  of  men 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  in  spite  of  the 
large  temporary  buildings  which  have  been 
added  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  bringing  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  accommodated  there  up  to 
200,  it  has  been  found  that  further  room  is 
needed. 

This  has  been  secured  through  the  generous 
action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
College,  who  have  agreed  to  vacate  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  their  very  large  and  suit¬ 
able  premises,  situated  next  to  St.  Dunstan’s, 
on  the  outer  circle  of  the  park.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
college  in  the  meantime  elsewhere,  and  in 
these  arrangements  the  principal  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gould,  and  his  staff,  though 
put  to  great  personal  inconvenience,  have  ac¬ 
quiesced  most  cheerfully. 

The  college  building  is  conveniently  planned 
in  every  respect  and  with  comparatively  trifling 
additions  in  the  way  of  bath  and  lavatory  ac¬ 
commodation  will  provide  the  room  needed 
for  about  200  more  blinded  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors.  The  grounds,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  cover  some  nine  acres,  and 
will  afford  a  much  needed  extension  for  tu¬ 
ition  in  poultry  farming. 

Another  most  desirable  annex  to  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  has  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  co-workers.  It  is 
a  spacious  and  admirably  fitted  house,  with 
three  acres  of  garden,  situated  close  to  Black- 
heath  Common,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  men  who,  while 
not  requiring  a  long  sojourn  at  the  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  seaside  annexes  at  Brighton  or  Torquay, 
need  a  quiet  restful  time  before  setting  them¬ 
selves  seriously  to  the  task  of  learning. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  the  gallant 
fellows  who  have  lost  their  sight  at  the  front 
recently  have  suffered  more  severe  injuries 


than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
war.  The  extended  use  of  bombs,  grenades, 
and  high  explosives  of  many  kinds  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this.  The  greater  severity  of  the  in¬ 
juries  received  necessitates  in  many  cases  a 
period  of  rest  and  recuperation,  for  which  the 
establishment  at  Blackheath  will  provide  every 
facility. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  available 
concerning  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at 


St.  Dunstan’s:  — 

Number  of  men  at  St.  Dunstan’s  or  Tor¬ 
quay  and  Brighton . 250 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up .  120 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing  to 

wounds,  etc .  30 

Men  in  Hospital  waiting  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan’s  . 128 


528 

Being  an  increase  of  84  between  the  Commit¬ 
tee  meetings  of  November  and  December.— 
(From  The  Braille  Review,  Dec.,  1916.) 

The  Vicar  of  Brafferton 

The  Rev.  Norman  Frederick  McNeile,  M. 
A.,  completed  forty  years’  service  as  Vicar  of 
Brafferton  on  Friday,  October  20th,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  about  100  parish¬ 
ioners  were  entertained  at  tea  and  at  a  social 
evening  in  the  village  schoolroom.  In  the  course 
of  the  social  gathering  the  Vicar  dealt  in  a 
pleasantly  reminiscent  manner  with  his  work 
in  the  village,  and  spoke  of  the  many  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  vicariate. 

Mr.  McNeile,  who  is  70  years  of  age,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  a  former  Dean  of  Ripon,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  McNeile.  Since  attaining  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  has  been  totally  blind,  but 
has  nevertheless  been  a  zealous  and  efficient 
vicar.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cathedral 
School,  Worcester,  and  subsequently  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated. 
In  1872  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  for  two  years  laboured  as 
curate  in  the  cathedral  city.  In  1874  he  se¬ 
cured  an  appointment  at  Ripon,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1876  took  up  a  curacy  at  St 
Paul’s,  Prince’s  Park,  Liverpool.  On  Friday, 
October  20th,  of  the  same  year — the  day  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  completion  of  his  forty  years 
as  vicar — he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Brafferton.  Mr.  McNeile  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  School,  York; 
a  member  of  the  York  C.  M.  S.  Committee; 
and  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  for 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Labor  it  Life;  in  Idlenett  alone  it  there  perpetual  detpair.  Bletted  it  he  who  hat 
found  hit  work;  let  him  atk  no  other  blettednett.  He  hat  a  work,  a  life 
purpote;  he  hat  found  it,  and  will  follow  it. — Carlyle. 

Human  beingt  alwayt  have  a  right  to  work.  Human  beingt  do  not  alwayt 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercite  their  right  to  work.  The  body  it  not  more 
important  than  the  mind,  but  if  the  body  be  not  fed  the  mind  will  toon  ceate  to 
be. — Allan  A.  Benson 


□  □ 
□ 

□  □ 


The  following  illuttrationt  of  totally  or  partially  blind  pupilt  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  repretent  the  work  they  have  been  encouraged  to  do  tince 
Charlet  F.  F.  Campbell  became  tuperintendent  in  May,  1916. 


A  reprint  of  the  16  pate  booklet  (9  by  4  in.)  iatued  to  arouae  intereat  in  the  needa  of  the 
Ohio  School.  The  orifinal  ia  in  two  colora.  A  delicate  tinted  backdround  beind  uaed 
behind  each  cut.  Copiet  can  be  obtained  upon  application. 
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Helen  Keller  Says: 

“There  is  no  law  on  the 
statute  books  compelling  people 
to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench 
of  life  to  make  room  for  a  blind 
brother ;  but  there  is  a  divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men 
constraining  them  to  make  a 
place  for  him,  not  only  because 
he  is  unfortunate,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  his  right  as  a  human 
being  to  share  God’s  greatest 
gift,  the  privilege  of  man  to  go 
forth  unto  his  work.” 

“TTie  heaviest  burden  on  the 
blind  is  not  blindness,  but  idle¬ 
ness,  and  they  can  be  relieved 
of  this  greater  burden.  The 
state  can  teach  the  blind  to 
work,  but  their  fellow  citizens 
must  furnish  the  market  for  their 
products.” 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER 
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Can  the  Blind  Become 
Independent? 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  re¬ 
markable  things  that  the  blind 
have  done  in  spite  of  their  handicap? 
In  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  in  the  business  world? 

Senator  Gore  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  politics.  Joseph  Pulitzer  was 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  American 
journalism.  The  international  fame  of 
America  in  yachting  owes  much  to 
Herreshoff.  Dr.  Babcock  of  Chicago 
is  a  prominent  heart  specialist.  Helen 
Keller’s  wonderful  achievements  are 
known  to  all.  The  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Couden,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  is  the  Chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

But  these  are  the  successes  of  the 
unusually  talented.  What  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  blind? 

Like  those  who  see,  many  of  the 
blind  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
upon  some  vocational  occupation,  but 
they  do  not  receive  in  most  schools  for 
the  blind  the  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  way  in  the  industrial 
world. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  instead  of 
merely  following  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools,  should  aim  to  fit  every 
normal  blind  boy  and  girl  to  become 
as  useful  and  independent  as  possible. 


What  the  Blind  Need  is  a 
Hampton  Institute 

Hampton  Institute,  where  Booker  T. 
Washington  received  his  inspiration  and 
training,  and  its  daughter,  Tuskegee, 


have  taught  the  country  the  dignity  of 
vocational  training  and  have  shown 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  liberal  education 
to  be  gained  side  by  side  with  practical 
industrial  training.  In  an  institution 
properly  designed  and  managed  blind 
boys  and  girls  can  receive  valuable  cul¬ 
tural  training  and  also  carry  on  many 
profitable  pursuits  as  shown  by  the 

illustrations  in  this  booklet. 

a 
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are  educated  over  200  blind  children, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  opportunities  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

What  Is  Needed? 

The  two  greatest  needs  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  are: 

I.  More  normal  home  life; 

II.  A  farm  upon  which  the  young 
people  can  be  trained  and  which  will 
also  afford  ideal  recreational  facilities. 


of  the  school  campus.  In  these  cot¬ 
tages  each  child  would  be  surrounded 
with  the  conditions  of  a  normal  home 
and  would  be  able  to  assist  in  its  care 
while  the  older  girls  could  carry  out 
their  practical  training  in  domestic  arts. 

The  most  modern  idea  of  institu¬ 
tional  construction  is  not  to  create  an 


What  Stands  in  the  Way  of  Such' 
Vocational  Opportunities? 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
present  old  fashioned  congregate  insti¬ 
tution,  under  whose  one  roof  live  and 


How  Can  Home  Life  be  Pro* 
vided  at  Minimum  Cost? 

A  series  of  cottages  big  enough  for 
groups  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
should  be  built  around  the  outer  edge 
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expensive  plant,  costing  $3,000  or  more 
per  bed,  whose,  design,  like  that  of  a 
battleship,  will  probably  be  obsolete 
before  it  is  put  out  of  commission  by 
wear  and  tear.  The  idea  is  rather  to 


build  at  low  cost  for  a  shorter  period, 
and  thus  allow  more  frequent  replace¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  advancing 
progress.  Business  men  “junk”  their 
equipment  at  frequent  intervals :  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  must  do  the  same  if 
they  are  going  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  For  this  reason,  a  series  of 

small  inexpensive  bungalow  cottages  is 
6 


advocated  rather  than  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  buildings. 

(It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
cellars  are  dug  by  prison  labor  and  the 
bricks  made  at  the  reformatory,  so  that 
bungalows  which,  ordinarily,  because 
of  their  large  floor  plan,  are  relatively 
expensive,  would  not  be  so  when  made 
by  the  aid  of  state  employees.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  safe  from  hre.) 

The  Value  of  a  Farm  for  the 
Blind 

Many  boys  and  men  who  are  called 
blind  are  not  totally  bereft  of  sight  but 
have  extremely  defective  vision.  They 
cannot  work  in  factories  on  account  of 
the  poor  light,  but  can  work  to  advan¬ 
tage  out  of  doors. 

Not  only  can  such  semi-blind  people 
be  greatly  helped  by  farm  training,  but 
some  totally  blind  men  can  learn  to  do 
many  things  on  a  farm,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  relatives,  will  bring 
in  many  an  honest  penny.  A  small  flock 
of  poultry,  a  flower  garden,  a  few  hogs, 
or  a  cow  would  often  change  dull  in¬ 
activity  and  despondency  into  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  that  comes  from  useful  and  re¬ 
munerative  occupation. 

The  economic  reasonableness  of  the 
farm  proposition  is  seen  when  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  there  is  an  immediate  and 

constant  market  for  its  entire  output. 
« 
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All  of  the  dairy  products  and  vege-  work,  which  is  proposed,  is  of  such 

tables  would  be  used  by  the  parent  in-  pioneer  nature,  that  it  will  take  a  long 

stitution,  ana  all  of  the  broom  com  ^ 

grown  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  ,  ,  n  i  i  i 

.  ,  blind  can  really  be  advantageously  em- 

by  the  blind  who  are  making  brooms 


in  different  parts  of  the  state. 


ployed  in  the  economic  world. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  appeal  is 
being  made  for  a  farm  near  Columbus 
where  it  can  be  definitely  shown  that 
the  blind  and  the  partly  blind  can 
profitably  carry  on  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits. 

Domestic  arts  cottages  are  also 
greatly  needed.  Almost  every  blind 

and  partially  blind  girl  can  do  many 

8 


Why  an  Appeal  is  Being  Made 
to  the  Public 


Unquestionably  the  state  legislature 
will  make  some  appropriations  for  the 
buildings  that  are  required  but  it  will 
take  many  years  before  all  the  money 
that  is  immediately  needed  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
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($30,000  will  make  possible  a  splendid 
beginning.  What  will  you  give?) 

$50,000  for  Domestic  Arts  Cottages 
($25,000  will  start  the  new  work). 

Helen  Keller  herself  started  the 
Ohio  Blind  Fund  with  $100  earned 
by  herself. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  contribution, 
please  make  checks  payable  to  the 
"Trustees,  Ohio  Blind  Fund” 

9 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  also 
Secretary,  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Whether  you  contribute  or  not,  if 
you  are  willing  to  become  a 

“Friend  of  the  Blind” 
send  us  your  name  and  address  so  that 
we  may  tell  you,  from  time  to  time,  of 
our  progress.  Address,  State  School 

for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

10 


Trustees  of  the  “Ohio  Blind  Fimd” : 
E.  F.  Brown,  Fiscal  Supervisor  and  Sec¬ 
retary,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion. 

R.  E.  Miles,  Secretary,  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency. 


things  about  the  household.  In  fact, 
when  properly  trained  there  is  little  they 
cannot  do  in  a  home. 


How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

$100,(X)0  Is  needed  for  a  farm 
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Helen  Keller’s  Address 

At  Luncheon  Given  in  Her  Honor, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  June  3,  1916 

I  HAVE  long  been  interested  in  and 
^  proud  of  the  splendid  work  that  Ohio 
is  doing  for  those  who  have  to  spend 
their  lives  without  sight  and  hearing. 

1  have  known  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell  for  many  years,  and  I  follow  his 
etforts  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  with 
the  keenest  interest.  Ohio  is  most  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  such  a  man  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  its  school  for  the  blind. 
His  wide  experience,  business  ability 
and  infectious  enthusiasm  make  him  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  blind  have  in  the 
United  States.  I  remember  helping  to 
weave  the  first  rug  that  was  made  in  his 
little  experiment  station  for  the  trade 
training  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 
That  was  while  I  was  in  college.  Even 
then  he  was  finding  new  avenues  of  use¬ 
ful  employment  for  the  sightless.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  time  he  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  have  never  lost  a  chance  to 
do  what  they  believed  to  be  of  service 
to  the  cause  which  is  so  near  to  their 
hearts. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  which  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  blind  girls  and  boys  of 
Ohio. 


Kindergarten  Important 
I  understand  that  Mr.  '  Campbell 
wants  to  raise  $50,000  to  buy  a  farm 
upon  which  the  blind  and ,  partially 
blind  may  be  trained  in  many  useful 
occupations.  He  also  wants  to  raise 


money  to  buy  a  cottage  for  blind  girls 
where  they  can  have  actual  practice  in 
housework  and  home  management.  He 
tells  me  life  is  too  short  to  wait  for  the 
state  to  make  the  needed  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  besides,  when  the  legislature 
meets,  he  intends  to  ask  for  at  least 
$75,000  for  beautiful  buildings — a 
kindergarten  for  little  blind  children. 

13 
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A  well  equipped  kindergarten  is  very  more  than  his  share  for  the  blind;  that 


important,  ind^d,  in  the  development 
of  a  blind  child  who  in  die  nature  of 
things  is  more  cut  off  from  play  and 
exercise  which  stimulates  the  seeing 
child. 


is  why  we  are  appealing  to  the  public 
to  assist  him  in  raising  the  money  for 
the  farm  and  the  domestic  arts  cottage. 
I  am  sure  you  will  help  him,  because 
this  work  is  practical  if  carried  out  in 


It  makes  me  happy  to  remember  that 
I  helped  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
first  kindergarten  for  blind  children  in 
the  United  States,  the  one  in  Boston. 
I  am  sure  the  legislature  will  respond 
to  Mr.  Campbell’s  appeal  for  the  little 
blind  ones,  but  he  realizes  that  the  state 
has  many  other  institutions  that  need 
new  buildings  and  he  does  not  expect 


a  businesslike  manner.  It  will  increase 
the  usefulness  and  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  sightless. 

I  am  going  to  hand  Mr.  Campbell 
my  check  for  $100.  I  have  earned  the 
money  myself,  because  I  was  given  a 
chance.  Remember,  you  have  much 
and  much  will  be  expected  of  you. 
Give  the  blind  as  much  of  a  chance  as 
you  can. 
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Editorial  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  June  4,'  1916 

Luncheon  to  Helen  Keller 

HE  luncheon  given  to  Miss  Helen  Keller 
at  the  Virginia  yesterday  was  the  happiest 
event  of  the  season.  It  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  though 
he  had  only  24  hours  for  getting  things  ready, 
there  were  250  guests  present  who  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  every  feature  of  the  event.  Mr. 
Campbell  presided  and  made  the  opening 
speech,  in  which  he  described  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  work  for  the  blind  at  his 
institution,  which  created  the  highest  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  the  guests. 

He  was  a  co-worker  with  Miss  Keller  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  educational  work 
among  the  blind.  He  sat  at  the  head  table, 
by  the  side  of  Miss  Keller,  with  Mrs.  Macy, 
Miss  Keller’s  teacher,  on  the  other  side,  and 
these  three  persons  have  worked  together  for 
years  to  direct  the  blind  into  the  useful  activ¬ 
ities  of  life.  Mrs.  Macy  made  a  happy  ad¬ 
dress,  telling  how  she  undertook  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Helen  when  the  child  was  only  6  years 
old.  The  process  she  described  was  very 
interesting.  And  then  Miss  Keller  spoke. 
Her  very  presence  was  a  delight.  Her  na¬ 
ture  shone  vividly  out  of  her  handsome  face. 
Hers  was  a  spirit  that  had  developed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  sight  or  hearing  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  personality. 

She  spoke  for  some  time,  not  in  ready 
articulation,  but  with  an  utterance  that  could 
be  understood.  One  felt  that  every  word 
was  the  voice  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 


brought  out  by  the  happiest  environment 
Her  surroundings  constituted  the  means  by 
which  that  great  spirit  was  enthroned.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  the  divinity  in  human  na-  ' 
ture.  And  with  this  evolution  was  devel-  i 
oped  a  strong  intellectual  fervor  which  kept  | 
abreast  with  all  the  lovable  traits  of  this  grand  1 
personality.  | 

The  people  were  delighted  to  do  her  honor.  | 
They  seemed  almost  to  worship  her  very  pres-  ^ 
ence.  She  seemed  the  very  sunshine  of  hu-  - 
manity. 


Editorial  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  June  5,  1916 

Will  Buy  a  Farm 

Superintendent  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell’s 
plan  is  to  buy  a  farm  for  the  people  of  his 
institution  to  learn  farming  on  and  to  earn 
enough  to  provide  some  extra  money  for 
themselves.  He  said  at  the  Helen  Keller 
luncheon  that  he  intended  to  raise  $30,000 
by  next  Christmas  to  buy  that  farm  and  fur¬ 
nish  it,  and  he  will  do  it.  Helen  Keller  her¬ 
self  started  the  subscription  to  the  fund  by 
giving  a  check  for  $100.  What  a  fine 
example  for  other  people  to  follow !  A 
blind,  deaf  girl  giving  $100  to  help  along 
the  blind  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  draw  out 
thousands  of  dollars  for  this  noble  work. 
It  is  this  sort  of  effort  that  makes  benevolence 
divine.  Helping  one  to  help  himself — that 
is  what  it  is — and  no  man  of  heart  and 
sense  will  fail  to  answer  when  the  bugle 
calls. 
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(Continued  from  page  138) 
the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,  Worcester. 
Mr.  McNeile  is  still  full  of  vigour,  and  there 
is  not  a  resident  in  the  townships  of  Brafferton, 
Helperby,  Thornton  Bridge,  Fawdington,  and 
Humberton.  who  does  not  entertain  for  him 
the  deepest  and  warmest  regard.  In  1881,  five 
years  after  he  became  Vicar  of  Brafferton,  Mr. 
McNeile  married  Miss  Willink,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Arthur  Willifik,  Vicar  of 
Tranmere,  Birkenhead.  Mrs.  McNeile  is  as 
well  beloved  throughout  the  parish  as  is  her 
husband. — (From  The  Braille  Review,  Dec., 
1916.) 

KOREA. 

First  Annual  Conference. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  “report  of 
the  1st  annual  convention  on  the  education  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  of  the  Far  East”  held 
in  Korea,  and  in  the  account  of  the  inception 
and  development  of  the  Conference  there  is 
an  interesting,  but  all  too  brief,  record  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto,  so  well  known  to 
many  in  England,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
educate,  and  to  raise  the  status  of,  the  Blind 
in  Japan,  especially  in  Tokyo.  The  Conference 
was  a  great  success,  and  attended  by  delegates 
from  China,  Japan,  and  America,  despite  many 
experts  being  prevented  from  being  present 
either  on  account  of  the  war,  or  of  the  de¬ 
struction  by  a  flood  of  several  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  near  Pyong  Yang,  where  the  meeting  was 
held.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  L.  Sites,  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  School,  Foochow,  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Nakamura,  Vice-fThairman.  The 
latter  was  for  some  time  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  also  was  present  at  the  last  Lon¬ 
don  Conference,  which  he  attended  on  the  eve 
of  his  return  to  Japan.  In  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  meeting  in  Korea  he  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  papers  read  at  the  London  Con¬ 
ference.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers, 
from  which  we  hope  to  quote  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber,  was  that  on  “work  among  the  Blind  in 
China,”  by  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer.  He  estimates 
that  the  Blind  in  China  are  over  a  million,  but 
the  infanticide  of  girl  babies,  especially  those 
who  are  blind,  tends  to  keep  down  the  total 
number  of  the  Blind. —  (From  The  Blind,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1917.) 


MEXICO 

Editor’s  Note. — Sr.  Alexjandro  Meza,  frou 
whose  letter  the  following  excerpts  have  been  takoi] 
has  been  a  friend  of  the  magazine  for  some  tioMtl 
We  asked  him  i(  he  would  be  willing  to  give  nij 
some  account  of  the  work  in  Mexico  and  in  r^l 
sponse  he  sent  in  December  a  letter  with  many  in,! 
teresting  facts  about  the  work  in  his  part  of  the] 
world. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  bein 
invited  by  you  to  write  for  your  magazine 
article  about  the  blind  in  Mexico.  I  declin 
at  that  time  your  kind  invitation  because  tl^ 
general  conditions  which  surrounded  us  were] 
deeply  discouraging,  but  now  a  ray  of  ho 
brightens  our  horizon. 

In  Mexico,  the  education  of  the  blind  wa 
neglected  until  the  year  1870.  At  that  date  a] 
philanthropist,  Sr.  Ignacio  Trigureos  found 
in  Mexico  City  a  school  for  the  Blind.  Owing] 
chiefly  to  the  devotion  of  the  founder  and  thi| 
efforts  of  his  colaborators,  the  institution  de 
veloped  satisfactorily. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  school  was  na^ 
tionalized  its  character  was  changed  and  it] 
could  not  be  properly  called  a  “school”  bu 
simply  an  “asylum.” 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  convince  tho# 
in  whose  hands  rest  the  care  of  the  blind  ail 
an  official  duty,  that  the  School  for  the  Blin^ 
like  other  schools,  ought  to  be  organized  oy 
pedagogical  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  y 
charitable  basis. 

We  are  trying  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities 
of  the  sightless,  awakening  public  interest  to^ 
ward  our  cause,  and  fighting  against  the  errofi 
which  come  from  prejudice  and  a  misunder^ 
standing  of  blindness.  We  are  making  gre 
efforts  to  establish  the  work  for  the  blind  ofl 
a  good  basis,  and  have  already  gotten  somS 
help. 

When  we  obtain  a  formal  acceptance  of  our^ 
plans  for  a  full  reorganization  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  school,  we  shall  try  to  spread  this  action 
to  the  States  of  the  Republic,  having  at  the 
beginning  only  a  sort  of  central  institution. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  confidence  tha 
the  noble  feelings  of  our  society,  and  on  th^ 
other  hand,  the  progressive  spirit  which  seem¬ 
ingly  is  penetrating  into  the  present  admiifl 
istration,  will  finally  permit  my  country  tiT 
take  an  active  and  honored  participation  iy 
the  beautiful  work  that  the  whole  civilize 
world  is  realizing  for  the  benefit  of  those  de-- 
prived  of  sight,  dignifying  them  and  givir 
them  well-understood  protection,  furnishii 
them  the  possibility  of  living  useful  lives. 
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